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NE raw November morning, I left my room near the 

2 British Museum and turned down Regent Street. It 

wascold and misty: the air like shredded cotton-wool. 

Before I reached the Quadrant, the mist thickened to 

fog, with the color of muddied water, and walking 

became difficult. As I had no particular object in 

view, I got into talk with a policeman, and, by his advice, went into 

the Vine Street Police Court, to pass an hour or two before lunch. 

Inside the court, the atmosphere was comparatively clear, and I took 

my seat on one of the oak benches with a feeling of vague curiosity. 

There was a case going on as I entered: an old man, who pretended 

to be an optician, had been taken up by the police for obstructing 

the traffic by selling glasses. His green tray, with leathern shoulder- 

straps, was on the solicitors’ table. The charge of obstruction could 

not be sustained: the old man had moved on as soon as the police told 

him to, and the inspector had substituted a charge of fraud, on the 

complaint of a workman and a shopkeeper. A constable had just fin- 
ished his evidence when I came into the court. 

I glanced about for the supposed criminal and found that he was 
seated near me on a cross-bench in the charge of a sturdy policeman. 
He did not look like a criminal: he was tall, thin and badly dressed in 
a suit of rusty black, which seemed to float about his meagre person ; 
his complexion was tallowy-white, like the sprouts of potatoes which 
have been kept a long time in a dark cellar; he seemed about sixty 
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years old. But he had none of the furtive glances of the criminal; 
none of the uneasiness: his eye rested on mine and passed aside with 
calm indifference, contemplative and not alarmed. 

The workman who was produced by the police in support of the 
charge of fraud amused me. He was a young man, about middle 
height, and dressed in corduroys, with a rough jacket of dark 
tweed. He was a bad witness: he hesitated, stopped and corrected 
himself, as if he didn’t know the meaning of any words except the 
commonest phrases of everyday use. But he was evidently honest: 
his brown eyes looked out on the world fairly enough. His falter- 
ing came from the fact that he was only half articulate. Disen- 
tangled from the mist of inappropriate words, his meaning was suf- 
ficiently clear. 

He had been asked by the accused, whom he persisted in calling 
“the old gentleman,” to buy a pair of spectacles: they would show 
him things truer-like than he could see ’em; and so he “ went a 
bob on ’em.” Questioned by the magistrate as to whether he could 
see things more plainly through the glasses, he shook his head: 

“No; about the same.” 

Then came the question: Had he been deceived? Apparently he 
didn’t know the meaning of the word “ deceived.” 

“ Cheated,” the magistrate substituted. 

* No ”; he hadn’t been cheated. 

“Well, disappointed then? ” 

“No”; he couldn’t say that. 

* Would he spend another shilling on a similar pair of glasses? ” 

* No,” he would not; “ one bob was enough to lose.” 

When told he might go, he shuffled out of the witness-box, and 
on his way to the door attempted more than once to nod to the 
accused. Evidently there was no malice in him. 

The second police witness had fluency and self-possession enough 
for a lawyer: a middle-aged man, tall, florid and inclined to be stout; 
he was overdressed, like a spruce shopman, in black frockcoat, gray 
trousers and light-colored tie. He talked volubly, with a hot in- 
dignation which seemed to match his full red cheeks. If the work- 
man was an undecided and weak witness, Mr. Hallett, of High Hol- 
born, was a most convinced and determined witness. He had been 
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induced to buy the glasses, he declared, by the “old party,” who 
told him that they would show him things exactly as they were—the 
truth of everything. You’d only have to look through ’em at a 
man to see whether he was trying to “do” you or not. That was 
why he bought them. He was not asked a shilling for them, but a 
sovereign and he gave it—twenty shillings. When he put the 
glasses on, he could see nothing with them, nothing at all; it was 
a “plant”: and so he wanted the “old party ” to take ’em back 
and return his sovereign; that might have caused the obstruction 
that the policeman had objected to. The “ old man” refused to give 
him his money back; said he had not cheated him; had the im- 
pudence to pretend that he (Hallett) had no eyes for truth, and, 
therefore, could see nothing with the glasses. ‘“ A blamed lie,” he 
called it, and a “ do,” and the “ old man” ought to get six months 
for it. 

Once or twice, the magistrate had to direct the stream of em- 
phatic words. But the accusation was formal and precise. The 
question now was: How would the magistrate deal with the case? 
At first sight, Mr. Brown, the magistrate, made a good impres- 
sion on me. He was getting on in life: the dark hair was growing 
thin on top and a little gray at the sides. The head was well- 
shaped; the forehead notably broad; the chin and jaw firm. The 
only unpleasant feature in the face was the hard line of mouth, 
with thin, unsympathetic lips. Mr. Brown was reputed to be a 
great scholar, and was just the type of man who would have made 
a pedant; a man of good intellect and thin blood, who would find 
books and words more interesting than men and deeds. 

At first, Mr. Brown had seemed to be on the side of the accused: 
he tried to soften Mr. Hallett’s anger. One or two of his ques- 
tions, indeed, were pointed and sensible: 

“You wouldn’t take goods back after you had sold them, would 
you, Mr. Hallett?” he asked. 

“ Of course I would,” replied Mr. Hallett stoutly ; “ I’d take any 
of my stock back at a twenty per cent reduction; my goods are 
honest goods: prices marked plain on ’em. But ’e would not give 
me fifteen shillings back out of my sovereign; not ’e; ’e meant stickin’ 
to it all.” 
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The magistrate looked into the body of the court and, address- 
ing the accused, said: 

** Will you reserve your defence, Mr. Henry? ” 

“Penry, your worship: Matthew Penry,” corrected the old man 
in a quiet, low-pitched voice, as he rose to his feet. “If I may say 
so, the charge of fraud is absurd. Mr. Hallett seems to be angry 
because I sold one pair of glasses for a shilling and another pair 
to him for a sovereign. But they were not the same glasses, and, 
if they had been, I am surely allowed to ask for my wares what I 
please.” 

“That is true,” interrupted the magistrate; “ but he says that 
you told him he would see the truth through them. I suppose you 
meant that he would see more truly through them than with his own 
eyes?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Penry, with a certain hesitation. 

“But he did not see more truly through them,” continued the 
magistrate, “ or he would not have wanted you to take them back.” 

“No,” Mr. Penry acknowledged; “ but that is his fault, not the 
fault of the glasses. ‘They would show the truth, if he had any 


faculty for seeing it; glasses are no good to the blind.” 


“Come, come,” said the magistrate; “now you are beginning 


to confuse me. You don’t really pretend that your glasses will 
show the truth of things, the reality; you mean that they will im- 
prove one’s sight, don’t you? ” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Penry, “ one’s sight for truth, for reality.” 

“Well,” retorted the magistrate smiling, “that seems rather 
metaphysical than practical, doesn’t it? If your spectacles enabled 
one to discern the truth, I’d buy a pair myself: they might be useful 
in this court sometimes,” and he looked about him with a smile, as 
if expecting applause. 

With eager haste, the old man took him at his word, threw open 
his case, selected a pair of glasses and passed them to the clerk, who 
handed them up to Mr. Brown. 

The magistrate put the glasses on; looked round the court for a 
minute or two, and then broke out: 

“Dear me! Dear me! How extraordinary! These glasses alter 
everyone in the court. It’s really astonishing. They don’t improve 
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the looks of people; on the contrary, a more villainous set of 
countenances it would be difficult to imagine. If these glasses are 
to be trusted, men are more like wild animals than human beings, 
and the worst of all are the solicitors; really a terrible set of faces. 
But this may be the truth of things; these spectacles do show one 
more than one’s ordinary eyes can perceive. Dear me! Dear me! 
It is most astonishing; but I feel inclined to accept Mr. Penry’s 
statement about them,” and he peered over the spectacles at the 
court. 

“Would you like to look in a glass, your worship?” asked one 
of the solicitors drily, rising, however, to his feet with an attitude 
of respect at the same time; “ perhaps that would be the best test.” 

Mr. Brown appeared to be a little surprised, but replied: 

“Tf I had a glass, I would willingly.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth, his clerk had tripped 
round the bench, gone into the magistrate’s private room, and re- 
turned with a small looking-glass, which he handed up to his worship. 

As Mr. Brown looked in the glass, the smile of expectancy left 
his face. In a moment or two, he put down the glass gravely, took 
off the spectacles and handed them to the clerk, who returned them 
to Mr. Penry. After a pause, he said shortly: 

“It is well, perhaps, to leave all these matters of fact to a 
jury. I will accept a small bail, Mr. Penry,” he went on; “ but I 
think you must be bound over to answer this charge at the sessions.” 

I caught the words, “ £50 apiece in two sureties and his own 
recognisances in £100,” and then Mr. Penry was told by the police- 
man to go and wait in the body of the court till the required sureties 
were forthcoming. By chance, the old man came and sat beside 
me and I was able to examine him closely. His mustache and beard 
must have been auburn at one time, but now the reddish tinge seemed 
only to discolor the gray. The beard was thin and long and un- 
kempt, and added to the forlorn untidiness of his appearance. He 
carried his head bent forward, as if the neck were too weak to sup- 
port it. He seemed feeble and old and neglected. He caught me 
looking at him, and I noticed that his eyes were a clear blue, as if 
he were younger than I had thought. His gentle, scholarly man- 
ner and refined voice had won my sympathy; and, when our eyes 
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met, I introduced myself and told him I should be glad to be one 
of his sureties, if that would save him time or trouble. He thanked 
me with a sort of detached courtesy: he would gladly accept my 
offer. 

“You stated your case,” I remarked, “ so that you confused the 
magistrate. You almost said that your glasses were—magic 
glasses,” I went on, smiling and hesitating, because I did not wish 
to offend him, and yet hardly knew how to convey the impression 
his words had left upon me. 

“ Magic glasses,” he repeated gravely, as if weighing the words; 
** yes, you might call them magic glasses.” 

To say that I was astonished only gives a faint idea of my 
surprise and wonder. 

“ Surely, you don’t mean that they show things as they are,” I 
asked: “ the truth of things? ” 

“That is what I mean,” he replied quietly. 

“Then they are not ordinary glasses? ” I remarked inanely. 

“No,” he repeated gravely; “ not ordinary glasses.” 

He had a curious trick, I noticed, of peering at one very in- 
tently with narrowed eyes and then blinking rapidly several times in 
succession as if the strain were too great to be borne. 

He had made me extremely curious, and yet I did not like to ask 
outright to be allowed to try a pair of his glasses; so I went on with 
my questions. 

“ But, if they show truth, how was it that Mr. Hallett could 
see nothing through them? ” 

“Simply because he has no sense of reality; he has killed the 
innate faculty for truth. It was probably at no time very great,” 
went on this strange merchant, smiling; “ but his trader’s habits 
have utterly destroyed it; he has so steeped himself in lies that he 
is now blind to the truth, incapable of perceiving it. The work- 
man, you remember, could see fairly well through his spectacles.” 

“Yes,” I replied laughing; “and the magistrate evidently saw 
a good deal more through his than he cared to acknowledge.” 

The old man laughed, too, in an ingenuous, youthful way that I 
found charming. 

At last I got to the Rubicon. 
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“ Would you let me buy a pair of your glasses?” I asked. 

** T shall be delighted to give you a pair, if you will accept them,” 
he replied, with eager courtesy; “ my surety ought certainly to have 
a pair”; and then he peered at me in his curious, intent way. A 
moment later, he turned round, and, opening his tray, picked out 
a pair of spectacles and handed them to me. 

I put them on with trembling eagerness and stared about me. 
The magistrate had told the truth; they altered everything: the 
people were the same and yet not the same; this face was coarsened 
past all description; that face sharpened and made hideous with 
greed; and the other brutalized with lust. One recognized, so to 
speak, the dominant passion in each person. Something moved me 
to turn my glasses on the merchant; if I was astounded before, I 
was now lost in wonder: the glasses transfigured him. The gray 
beard was tinged with gold; the blue eyes luminous with intelligence ; 
all the features ennobled; the countenance irradiated with sincerity 
and kindliness. I pulled off the glasses hastily, and the vision passed 
away. Mr. Penry was looking at me with a curious little pleased 


smile of anticipation: involuntarily, I put out my hand to him with 


a sort of reverence. 

“ Wonderful,” I exclaimed; “ your face is wonderful and all 
the others grotesque and hideous. What does it mean? ‘Tell me! 
Won’t you?” 

“You must come with me to my room,” he said, “ where we 
can talk freely, and I think you will not regret having helped me. 
I should like to explain everything to you. There are so few men,” 
he added, “ who proffer help to another man in difficulty. I should 
like to show you that I am grateful.” 

“ There is no cause for gratitude,” I said hastily; “ I have done 
nothing.” 

His voice now seemed to me to be curiously refined and im- 
pressive, and recalled to me the vision of his face, made beautiful 
by the strange glasses. . . . 

I have been particular to put down how Mr. Penry first ap- 
peared to me, because after I had once seen him through his spectacles, 
I never saw him again as I had seen him at first. Remembering 
my earliest impressions of him, I used to wonder how I could have 
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been so mistaken. His face had refinement and gentleness in every 
line; a certain courage, too, that was wholly spiritual. Already 
I was keenly interested in Mr. Penry; eager to know more about him; 
to help him, if that were possible, in any and every way. 

Some time elapsed before the formalities for his bail were ar- 
ranged, and then I persuaded him to come out with me to lunch. 
He got up quietly, put the leathern straps over his shoulders, tucked 
the big case under his arm and walked into the street with perfect 
self-possession ; and I was not now in any way ashamed of his ap- 
pearance, as I should have been an hour or two before: I was too 
excited even to feel pride; I was simply glad and curious. 

And this favorable impression grew with everything Mr. Penry 
said and did, till at last nothing but service would content me; 
so, after lunch, I put him into a cab and drove him off to my own 
solicitor. I found Mr. Morris, of Messrs. Morris, Coote and Co., 
quite willing to take up his case at the sessions; willing, too, to 
believe that the charge was “ trumped up” by the police and with- 
out serious foundation. But, when I drew Mr. Morris aside and 
tried to persuade him that his new client was a man of extraordinary 
powers, he smiled incredulously. 

“You are enthusiastic, Mr. Winter,” he said half reproach- 
fully; “ but we solicitors are compelled to see things in the cold 
light of reason. Why should you undertake to defend this Mr. 
Penry? Of course if you have made up your mind,” he went on, 
passing over my interruption, “I shall do my best for him; but 
if I were you, I’d keep my eyes open and do nothing rashly.” 

In order to impress him, I put on a similar cold tone and de- 
clared that Mr. Penry was a friend of mine and that he must leave 
no stone unturned to vindicate his honesty. And with this I went 
back to Mr. Penry, and we left the office together. 

Mr. Penry’s lodging disappointed me; my expectations, I am 
afraid, were now tuned far above the ordinary. It was in Chelsea, 
high up, in a rickety old house overlooking a dingy road and 
barges drawn up on the slimy, fetid mud-banks. And yet, even her, 
romance was present for the romantic; the fog-wreaths curling 
over the river clothed the houses opposite in soft mystery, as if 
they had been draped in blue samite, and through the water-laden 
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air the sun glowed round and red as a fiery wheel of Phaéthon’s 
chariot. The room was very bare; by the broad low window stood 
a large deal table crowded with instruments and glasses; strong 
electric lamps on the right and left testified to the prolonged labors of 
the optician. The roof of the garret ran up toward the centre, 
and by the wall there was a low truckle-bed, fenced off by a cheap 
Japanese paper screen. The wnole of the wall between the bed 
and the window was furnished with plain pine-shelves, filled with 
books; everything was neat, but the room seemed friendless and 
cold in the thick, damp air. 

There we sat and talked together, till the sun slid out of sight 
and the fog thickened and night came on: there our acquaintance, 
so strangely begun, grew to friendship. Before we went to dinner, 
the old man had shown me the portraits of his two daughters and 
a little miniature of his wife, who had died fifteen years before. 

It was the first of many talks in that room, the first of many 
confidences. Bit by bit, I heard the whole of Mr. Penry’s his- 
tory. It was told to me piecemeal and inconsequently, as a friend 
talks to a friend in growing intimacy; and, if I now let Mr. Penry 
tell his tale in regular sequence and at one stretch, it is mainly in 
order to spare the reader the tedium of interrupted narration and 
needless repetitions. 

** My father was an optician,” Mr. Penry began, “ and a maker 
of spectacles in Chelsea. We lived over the shop in the King’s 
Road, and my childhood was happy enough, but not in any way 
peculiar. Like other healthy children, I liked play much better 
than lessons; but my school-days were too uneventful, too empty 
of love to be happy. My mother died when I was too young to 
know or regret her, and my father was kind, in spite of his pre- 
cise, puritanical ways. I was the only boy, which perhaps made 
him kinder to me, and very much younger than my two sisters, 
who were grown up when I was in short clothes and who married 
and left my father’s house before I had got to know them, or to 
feel much affection for them. 

“When I was about sixteen, my father took me from school 
and began teaching me his own trade. He had been an admirable 
workman in his time, of the old English sort—careful and capable, 
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though somewhat slow. The desire was always present in him to 
grind and polish each glass as well as he could, and this practice 
had given him a certain repute with a circle of good customers. 
He taught me every part of his craft as he had learnt it; and, 
in the next five or six years, imbued me with his own wish to do 
each piece of work as perfectly as possible. But this period of 
imitation did not last long. Before I reached manhood, I began to 
draw apart from my father, to live my own life and to show a love 
of reading and thinking foreign to his habit. It was religion 
which separated us. At school I had learnt some French and 
German, and in both languages I came across skeptical opinions 
which slowly grew in my mind, and in time led me to discard and 
almost to dislike the religion of my father. I mention this simply 
because any little originality in me seemed to spring from this 
inquiry and from the mental struggle that convulsed three or four 
years of my youth. For months and months I read feverishly to 
conquer my doubts, and then I read almost as eagerly to confirm 
my skepticism. 

“I still remember the glow of surprise and hope which came 
over me the first time I read that Spinoza, one of the heroes of 
my thought, had also made his living by polishing glasses. He 
was the best workman of his time, the book said, and I determined 
to become the best workman of my time; and, from that moment, 
I took to my trade seriously, strenuously. 

“T learned everything I could about glass, and began to make 
my own material, after the best recipes. I got books on optics, 
too, and studied them, and so, bit by bit, mastered the science of 
my craft. 

“I was not more than nineteen or twenty when my father found 
out that I was a much better workman than his assistant Thompson. 
Some glasses had been sent to us from a great oculist in Harley 
Street, with a multitude of minute directions. They had been made 
by Thompson, and were brought back to us one afternoon by a very 
fidgety old gentleman who declared that they did not suit him at 
all. The letter which he showed from Sir William Creighton, the 
oculist, hinted that the glasses were not carefully made. My father 
was out and, in his absence, I opened the letter. As soon as I had 
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looked at the glasses, I saw that the complaint was justified, and I 
told the old gentleman so. He turned out to be the famous parlia- 
mentary speaker, Lord B. He said to me testily: 

“* All right, young man; you make my glasses correctly and I 
shall be satisfied ; but not till then; you understand, not till then.’ 

“TI smiled at him and told him I would do the work myself, and 
he went out of the shop muttering, as if only half reassured by my 
promises. Then I determined to show what I could do. When my 
father returned, I told him what had happened, and asked him to 
leave the work to me. He consented, and I went off at once to the 
little workshop I had made in our back-yard and settled down to the 
task. I made my glass and polished it, and then ground the spec- 
tacles according to the directions. When I had finished, I sent them 
to Sir William Creighton with a note, and a few days afterwards we 
had another visit from Lord B., who told my father that he had never 
had such glasses and that I was a ‘ perfect treasure.’ Like many 
very crotchety people, he was hard to satisfy, but once satisfied he was 
as lavish in praise as in blame. Lord B. made my reputation as a 
maker of spectacles and for years I was content with this little tri- 
umph.... 

“TI married when I was about two or three-and-twenty and seven 
or eight years afterwards my father died. The gap caused by his 
death, the void of loss and loneliness, was more than filled up by my 
young children. I had two little girls who, at this time, were a 
source of perpetual interest to me. How one grows to love the little 
creatures, with their laughter and tears, their hopes and questions 
and make-believe! And how one’s love for them is intensified by all 
the trouble one takes to win their love and by all the plans one weaves 
for their future! But all this is common human experience and will 
only bore you. A man’s happiness is not interesting to other peo- 
ple, and I don’t know that much happiness is good for a man himself ; 
at any rate, during the ten or fifteen years in which I was happiest, 
I did least; made least progress, I mean, as a workman and the least 
intellectual advance asa man. But when my girls began to grow up 
and detach themselves from the home, my intellectual nature began 
to stir again. One must have some interests in life and, if the heart 
is empty, the head becomes busier, I often think. 
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“One day I had a notable visit. A man came in to get a pair 
of spectacles made: a remarkable man. He was young, gay and en- 
thusiastic, with an astonishing flow of words, an astonishing bright- 
ness of speech and manner. He seemed to light up the dingy old shop 
with his vivacity and happy frankness. He wanted spectacles to 
correct a slight dissimilarity between his right eye and his left, and 
he had been advised to come to me by Sir William Creighton, as the 
glasses would have to be particularly well made. I promised to work 
at them myself, and on that he burst out: 

“*]T shall be very curious to see whether perfect eyes help or 
hurt my art. You know I am a painter,’ he went on, throwing his 
hair back from his forehead, ‘ and each of us painters sees life in his 
own way, and beauty with certain peculiarities. It would be curious, 
wouldn’t it, if talent came from a difference between one’s eyes!’ 

“TI smiled at his eagerness, and took down his name, then alto- 
gether unknown to me; but soon to become known and memorable 
above all other names: Dante Gabriel Rossetti. I made the glasses 
and he was enthusiastic about them, and brought me a little painting 
of himself by way of gratitude. 

“ There it is,” said Penry, pointing to a little panel that hung 
by his bedside; “ the likeness of an extraordinary man—a genius, if 
ever there was one. I don’t know why he took to me, except that I 
admired him intensely ; my shop, too, was near his house in Chelsea, 
and he used often to drop in and pass an hour in my back parlor and 
talk—such talk as I had never heard before and have never heard 
since. His words were food and drink to me, and more than that. 
Either his thoughts or the magic of his personality supplied my 
mind with the essence of growth and vigor which had hitherto been 
lacking to it ; in a very real sense, Rossetti became my spiritual father. 
He taught me things about art that I had never imagined ; opened to 
me a new heaven and a new earth and, above all, showed me that my 
craft, too, had artistic possibilities in it that I had never dreamed of 
before. 

“T shall never forget the moment when he first planted the seed 
in me that has since grown and grown till it has filled my life. It 
was in my parlor behind the shop. He had been talking in his eager, 
vivid way, pouring out truths and thoughts, epigrams and poetry, as 
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a great jeweler sometimes pours gems from hand to hand. I had sat 
listening open-mouthed, trying to remember as much as I could, to 
assimilate some small part of all that word-wealth. He suddenly 
stopped, and we smoked on for a few minutes in silence; then he 
broke out again: 

“*Do you know, my solemn friend,’ he said abruptly, ‘ that I 
struck an idea the other day which might suit you? I was reading 
one of Walter Scott’s novels: that romantic stuff of his amuses me, 
you know, though it isn’t as deep as the sea. Well, I found out 
that, about a hundred years ago, a man like you made what they 
called Claude-glasses. I suppose that they were merely rose-tinted,’ 
he laughed, ‘ but at any rate, they were supposed to make everything 
beautiful in a Claude-like way. Now, why shouldn’t you make such 
glasses? It would do Englishmen a lot of good to see things rose- 
tinted for a while. Then, too, you might make Rossetti-glasses,’ he 
went on laughingly, ‘and, if these dull Saxons could only get a 
glimpse of the passion that possesses him, it would wake them up, I 
know. Why not go to work, my friend, at something worth doing? 
Do you know,’ he continued seriously, ‘ there might be something in 
it? I don’t believe, if I had had your glasses at the beginning, I 
should ever have been the artist Iam. I mean,’ he said, talking half 
to himself, ‘ if my eyes had been all right from the beginning, I might 
perhaps have been contented with what I saw. But as my eyes were 
imperfect I tried to see things as my soul saw them, and so invented 
looks and gestures that the real world would never have given me.’ 

“I scarcely understood what he meant,” said Mr. Penry, “ but 
his words dwelt with me: the ground had been prepared for them; 
he had prepared it; and at once they took root in me and began to 
grow. I could not get the idea of the Claude-glasses and the Ros- 
setti-glasses out of my head, and at last I advertised for a pair of 
those old Claude-glasses, and in a month or so a pair turned up. 

“You may imagine that, while I was waiting, time hung heavy 
on my hands. I longed to be at work; I wanted to realize the idea 
that had come to me while Rossetti was talking. During my ac- 
quaintance with him, I had been to his studio a dozen times, and had 
got to know and admire that type of woman’s beauty which is now 
connected with his name; the woman, I mean, with swanlike throat 
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and languid air and heavy-lidded eyes, who conveys to all of us now 
something of Rossetti’s insatiable passion. But, while I was study- 
ing his work and going about steeped in the emotion of it, I noticed 
one day half-a-dozen girls whom Rossetti could have taken as models. 
I had begun, in fact, to see the world as Rossetti saw it; and this talk 
of his about the Claude-glasses put the idea into my head that I 
might, indeed, be able to make a pair of spectacles which would en- 
able people to see the world as Rossetti saw it and as I saw it when 
Rossetti’s influence had entire possession of me. This would be a 
great deal easier to do, I said to myself, than to make a pair of 
Claude-glasses ; for, after all, I did not know what Claude’s eyes were 
really like and I did know the peculiarity of Rossetti’s eyes. I ac- 
cordingly began to study the disparate quality in Rossetti’s eyes and, 
after making a pair of spectacles that made my eyes see unequally 
to the same degree, I found that the Rossettian vision of things was 
sharpened and intensified to me. From that moment on, my task was 
easy. I had only to study any given pair of eyes and then to alter 
them so that they possessed the disparity of Rossetti’s eyes and the 
work was half done. I found, too, that I could increase this disparity 
a little and, in proportion as I increased it, I increased also the pecu- 
liarity of what I called the Rossettian view of things; but, if I made 
the disparity too great, everything became blurred again. 

“*'My researches had reached this point, when the pair of old 
Claude-glasses came into my hands. I saw at a glance that the 
optician of the eighteenth century had no knowledge of my work. 
He had contented himself, as Rossetti had guessed, with coloring the 
glasses very delicately and in several tints; in fact, he had studied 
the color peculiarities of the eye as I had studied its form perculiari- 
ties. With this hint, I completed my work. It took me only a few 
days to learn that Rossetti’s view of color was just as limited, or, I 
should say, just as peculiar, as his view of form; and, when I once 
understood the peculiarities of his color-sight, I could reproduce 
them as easily as I could reproduce the peculiarities of his vision of 
form. I then set to work to get both these peculiarities into half-a- 
dozen different sets of glasses. 

“The work took me some six or eight months; and, when I had 
done my best, I sent a little note round to Rossetti and awaited his 
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coming with painful eagerness, hope and fear swaying me in turn. 
When he came, I gave him a pair of the spectacles; and, when he put 
them on and looked out into the'street, I watched him. He was sur- 
prised—that I could see—and more than a little puzzled. While 
he sat thinking, I explained to him what the old Claude-glasses were 
like and how I had developed his suggestion into this present dis- 
covery. 

“© You are an artist, my friend,’ he cried at last, ‘ and a new kind 
of artist. If you can make people see the world as Claude saw it 
and as I see it, you can go on to make them see it as Rembrandt saw 
it and Velasquez. You can make the dullards understand life as the 
greatest have understood it. But that is impossible,’ he added, his 
face falling: ‘that is only a dream. You have got my real eyes, 
therefore you can force others to see as I see; but you have not the 
real eyes of Rembrandt or Velasquez, or Titian; you have not the 
physical key to the souls of the great masters of the past; and so 
your work can only apply to the present and to the future. But that 
is enough, and more than enough,’ he added quickly. ‘Go on: there 
are Millais’ eyes to get too; and Corot’s in France, and half-a-dozen 
others; and glad I shall be to put you on the scent. You will do 
wonderful things, my friend, wonderful things.’ 

“TI was mightily uplifted by his praise and heart-glad, too, in 
my own way; but resolved at the same time not to give up the idea 
of making Velasquez-glasses and Rembrandt-glasses; for I had come 
to know and to admire these masters through Rossetti’s talk. He was 
always referring to them, quoting them, so to say; and, for a long 
time past, I had accustomed myself to spend a couple of afternoons 
each week in our National Gallery, in order to get some knowledge 
of the men who were the companions of his spirit. 

“For nearly a year after this, I spent every hour of my spare 
time studying in the National; and at last it seemed to me that I 
had got Titian’s range of color quite as exactly as the old glasses had 
got Claude’s. But it was extraordinarily difficult to get his vision of 
form. However, I was determined to succeed; and, with infinite pa- 
tience and after numberless attempts, success began slowly to come 
tome. To cut a long story short, I was able, in eight or ten years, 
to construct these four or five different sorts of glasses. Claude- 
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glasses and Rossetti-glasses, of course; and also Titian-glasses, Ve- 
lasquez-glasses and Rembrandt-glasses; and again my mind came 
to anchor in the work accomplished. Not that I stopped thinking 
altogether; but that for some time my thoughts took no new flight, 
but hovered round and about the known. As soon as I had made 
the first pair of Rossetti-glasses, I began to teach my assistant, Will- 
iams, how to make them too, in order to put them before the public. 
We soon got a large sale for them. Chelsea, you know—old Chelsea, 
I mean—is almost peopled with artists, and many of them came about 
me and began to make my shop a rendezvous, where they met and 
brought their friends and talked; for Rossetti had a certain follow- 
ing, even in his own lifetime. But my real success came with the 
Titian-glasses. The great Venetian’s romantic view of life and 
beauty seemed to exercise an irresistible seduction upon everyone, and 
the trade in his glasses soon became important. 

“ My home life at this time was not as happy as it had been. In 
those long years of endless experiment, my daughters had grown up 
and married, and my wife, I suppose, widowed of her children, wanted 
more of my time and attention, just when I was taken away by my new 
work and began to give her less. She used to complain at first ; but, 
when she saw that complaints did not alter me, she retired into her- 
self, as it were; and I saw less and less of her. And then, when my 
work was done and my new trade established, my shop, as I have told 
you, became the rendezvous for artists, and I grew interested in 
the frank, bright faces and the youthful, eager voices, and renewed 
my youth in the company of the young painters and writers who used 
to seek me out. Suddenly, I awoke to the fact that my wife was ill, 
very ill, and, almost before I had fully. realized how weak she was, 
she died. The loss was greater than I would have believed possible. 
She was gentle and kind, and I missed her every day and every hour. 
I think that was the beginning of my dislike for the shop, the shop 
that had made me neglect her. The associations of it reminded me 
of my fault; the daily requirements of it grew irksome to me. 

* About this time, too, I began to miss Rossetti and the vivifying 
influences of his mind and talk. He went into the country a great 
deal and for long periods I did not see him, and, when at length we 
met, I found that the virtue was going out of him: he had become 
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moody and irritable, a neuropath. Of course, the intellectual rich- 
ness in him could not be hidden altogether: now and then, he would 
break out and talk in the old magical way: 


And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 
Till mean things put on beauty like a dress 
And all the world was an enchanted place. 


But, more often, he was gloomy and harassed, and it saddened and 
oppressed me to meet him. The young artists who came to my shop 
did not fill his place; they chattered gaily enough, but none of them 
was a magician as he had been, and I began to realize that genius 
such as his is one of the rarest gifts in the world. 

“T am trying, with all brevity, to explain to you the causes of 
my melancholy and my dissatisfaction: but I don’t think I have done 
it very convincingly ; and yet, about this time, I had grown dissatis- 
fied, ill at ease, restless. And once again my heart-emptiness drove 
me to work and think. The next step forward came inevitably from 
the last one I had taken. 

“ While studying the great painters, I had begun to notice that 
there was a certain quality common to all of them, a certain power 
they all possessed when working at highest pressure: the power of 
seeing things as they are—the vital and essential truth of things. 
I don’t mean to say that all of them possessed this faculty to the 
same degree. Far from it. The truth of things to Titian is over- 
laid with romance: he is memorable mainly for his magic of color 
and beauty while Holbein is just as memorable for his grasp of 
reality. But compare Titian with Giorgione or Tintoretto, and you 
will see that his apprehension of the reality of things is much greater 
than theirs. It is that which distinguishes him from the other great 
colorists of Venice. And, as my own view of life grew sadder and 
clearer, it came to me gradually as a purpose that I should try to 
make glasses that would show the reality, the essential truth of 
things, as all the great masters had seen it; and so I set to work again 
on a new quest. 

“ About this time, I found out that, though I had many more 
customers in my shop, I had not made money out of my artistic en- 
terprises. My old trade as a spectacle-maker was really the most 
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profitable branch of my business. The sale of the Rossetti-glasses 
and the Titian-glasses, which at first had been very great, fell off 
quickly as the novelty passed away, and it was soon apparent that I 
had lost more than I had gained by my artistic inventions. But 
whether I made £1,500 a year, or £1,000 a year, was a matter of in- 
difference to me. I had doubled that cape of forty which to me 
marks the end of youth in a man, and my desires were shrinking as 
my years increased. As long as I had enough to satisfy my wants, 
I was not greedy of money. 

“This new-born desire of mine to make glasses which would show 
the vital truth of things soon began to possess me; and, gradually, 
I left the shop to take care of itself, left it in the hands of my as- 
sistant, Williams, and spent more and more time in the little workshop 
at the back, which had been the theatre of all my achievements. I 
could not tell you how long I worked at the problem; I only know that 
it cost me years and years, and that, as I gave more time and labor 
to it and more and more of the passion of my soul, so I came to love 
it more intensely and to think less of the ordinary business of life. 
At length, I began to live in a sort of dream, possessed by the one 
purpose. I used to get up at night and go on with the work, and 
rest in the day. For months together, I scarcely ate anything, in the 
hope that hunger might sharpen my faculties; at another time, I 
lived almost wholly on coffee, hoping that this would have the same 
effect ; and, at length, bit by bit, and slowly, I got nearer to the goal 
of my desire. But, when I reached it, when I had constructed glasses 
that would reveal the naked truth, show things as they were and men 
and women as they were, I found that circumstances about me had 
changed lamentably. 

“In the midst of my work, I had known without realizing it that 
Williams had left me and started a shop opposite, with the object of 
selling the artistic glasses, of which he declared himself the inventor ; 
but I paid no attention to this at the time, and when, two or three 
years afterwards, I awoke again to the ordinary facts of life, I found 
that my business had almost deserted me. I am not sure, but I think 
it was a notice to pay some debts which I hadn’t the money to pay, 
that first recalled me completely to the realities of everyday life. 
What irony there is in the world! Here was I, who had been laboring 
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for years and years with the one object of making men see things 
as they are and men and women as they are, persecuted now and un- 
done by the same reality which I was trying to reveal. 

“ My latest invention, too, was a commercial failure: the new 
glasses did not sell at all. Nine people out of ten in England are 
truthblind, and could make nothing of the glasses; and the small mi- 
nority, who have the sense of real things, kept complaining that the 
view of life which my glasses showed them, was not pleasant: as if 
that were any fault of mine. Williams, too, my assistant, did me a 
great deal of harm. He devoted himself merely to selling my spec- 
tacles; and the tradesman succeeded where the artist and thinker 
starved. As soon as he found out what my new glasses were, he be- 
gan to treat me contemptuously; talked of me at times as a sort of 
half-madman, whose brain was turned by the importance given to his 
inventions; and at other times declared that I had never invented 
anything at all, for the idea of the artistic glasses had been suggested 
by Rossetti. The young painters who frequented his shop took 
pleasure in spreading this legend and attributing to Rossetti what 
Rossetti would have been the first to disclaim. I found myself aban- 
doned, and hours used to pass without anyone coming into my shop. 
The worst of it was that, when chance gave me a customer, I soon lost 
him: the new glasses pleased no one. 

** At this point, I suppose, if I had been gifted with ordinary pru- 
dence, I should have begun to retrace my steps; but either we grow 
more obstinate as we grow older, or else the soul’s passion grows by 
the sacrifices we make for it. Whatever the motives of my obstinacy 
may have been, the disappointment, the humiliation I went through 
seemed only to nerve me to a higher resolution. I knew I had done 
good work, and the disdain shown to me drove me in upon myself and 
my own thoughts.” 


So much I learned from Mr. Penry in the first few days of our 
acquaintance, and then for weeks and weeks he did not tell me any 
more. He seemed to regard the rest of his story as too fantastic and 
improbable for belief, and he was nervously apprehensive lest he 
should turn me against him by telling it. Again and again, however, 
he hinted at further knowledge, more difficult experiments, a more 
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arduous seeking, till my curiosity was all aflame, and I pressed him, 
perhaps unduly, for the whole truth. 

In those weeks of constant companionship, our friendship had 
grown with almost every meeting. It was impossible to escape the 
charm of Penry’s personality! He was so absorbed in his work, so 
heedless of the ordinary vanities and greeds of men, so simple and 
kindly and sympathetic, that I grew to love him. He had his little 
faults, of course, his little peculiarities; surface irritabilities of 
temper; moments of undue depression, in which he depreciated himself 
and his work; moments of undue elation, in which he over-estimated 
the importance of what he had done. He would have struck most 
people as a little flighty and uncertain, I think; but his passionate 
devotion to his work lifted the soul, and his faults were, after all, in- 
significant in comparison with his noble and rare qualities. I had met 
no one in life who aroused the higher impulses in me as he did. It 
seemed probable that his latest experiments would be the most daring 
and the most instructive, and, accordingly, I pressed him to tell me 
about them with some insistence, and, after a time, he consented: 

“I don’t know how it came about,” he began, “ but the contempt 
of men for my researches exercised a certain influence on me, and at 
length I took myself seriously to task: was there any reason for their 
disdain and dislike? Did these glasses of mine really show things 
as they are, or was I offering but a new caricature of truth, which 
people were justified in rejecting as unpleasant? I took up again 
my books on optics and studied the whole subject anew from the be- 
ginning. Even as I worked a fear grew upon me: I felt that there 
was another height before me to climb, and that the last bit of road 
would probably be the steepest of all. . . . In the Gospels,” he went 
on, in a low, reverent voice, “ many things are symbolic and of uni- 
versal application, and it always seemed to me significant that the 
Hill of Calvary came at the end of the long journey. But I shrank 
from another prolonged effort; I said to myself that I couldn’t face 
another task like the last. But, all the while, I had a sort of un- 
comfortable prescience that the hardest part of my life’s work lay 
before me. 

“One day, a casual statement stirred me profoundly. The pri- 
mary colors shown in the rainbow vary from red to blue and violet; 
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and the vibrations, or lengths, of the light-waves that give us violet 
grow shorter and shorter and, at length, give us red. These vibra- 
tions can be measured. One day, quite by chance, I came across the 
statement that there were innumerable light-waves longer than those 
which give violet. At once the question sprang: were these longer 
waves represented by colors which we don’t see, colors for which we 
have no name, colors of which we can form no conception? And was 
the same thing true of the waves which, growing shorter and shorter, 
give us the sensation of red? There is room, of course, for myriads 
of colors beyond this other extremity of our vision. A little study 
convinced me that my guess was right; for all the colors which we 
see are represented to our sense of feeling in degrees of heat: that is, 
blue shows one reading on the thermometer and red a higher reading; 
and, by means of this new standard, I discovered that man’s range of 
vision is not even placed in the middle of the register of heat, but oc- 
cupies a little space far up toward the warmer extremity of it. There 
are thousands of degrees of cold lower than blue and hundreds of de- 
grees of heat above red. All these gradations are doubtless repre- 
sented by colors which no human eye can perceive, no human mind 
imagine. It is with sight as with sound. We know now that there 
are noises louder than thunder which we cannot hear, the roar that 
lies on the other side of silence. We men are poor restless prisoners, 
hemmed in by our senses as by the walls of a cell, hearing only a 
part of nature’s orchestra and that part imperfectly; seeing only a 
thousandth part of the color marvels about us and seeing that infi- 
nitesimal part incorrectly and partially. Here was new knowledge 
with a vengeance! Knowledge that altered all my work! How was 
I to make glasses to show all this? Glasses that would reveal things 
as they are and must be to higher beings—the ultimate reality. At 
once, the new quest became the object of my life, and, somehow or 
other, I knew before I began the work that the little scraps of com- 
fort or of happiness which I had preserved up to this time, I should 
now forfeit. I realized with shrinking and fear, that this new en- 
quiry would still further remove me from the sympathy of my fellows. 

“‘ My prevision was justified. I had hardly got well to work— 
that is, I had only spent a couple of years in vain and torturing ex- 
periments—when I was one day arrested for debt. I had paid no 
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attention to the writ; the day of trial came and went without my 
knowing anything about it; and there was a man in possession of my 
few belongings before I understood what was going on. Then I 
was taught by experience that to owe money is the one unforgivable 
sin in the nation of shopkeepers. My goods were sold up and I was 
brought to utter destitution ”—the old man paused—“ and then sent 
to prison because I could not pay.” 

“ But,” I asked, “ did your daughters do nothing? Surely, they 
could have come to your help!” 

“Oh! they were more than kind,” he replied simply, “ the eldest 
especially, perhaps because she was childless herself. I called her 
Gabrielle,” he added, lingering over the name; “ she was very good 
to me. As soon as she heard the news, she paid my debt and set me 
free. She bought things, too, and fitted out two nice rooms for me 
and arranged everything again quite comfortably; but you see,” he 
went on with a timid, deprecating smile, “I tired out even her pa- 
tience: I could not work at anything that brought in money and I 
was continually spending money for my researches. The nice furni- 
ture went first; the pretty tables and chairs and then the bed. I 
should have wearied an angel. Again and again Gabrielle bought 
me furniture and made me tidy and comfortable, as she said, and 
again and again, like a spendthrift boy, I threw it all away. How 
could I think of tables and chairs, when I was giving my life to my 
work? Besides, I always felt that the more I was plagued and pun- 
ished, the more certain I was to get out the best in me: solitude and 
want are the twin nurses of the soul.” j 

* But didn’t you wish to get any recognition, any praise?” I 
broke in. 

“I knew by this time,” he answered, “ that, in proportion as my 
work was excellent, I should find fewer to understand it. How many 
had I seen come to praise and honor. while Rossetti fell to nerve-dis- 
ease and madness; and yet his work endures and will endure, while 
theirs is already forgotten. The tree that grows to a great height 
wins to solitude even in a forest: its highest outshoots find no com- 
panions save the winds and stars. I tried to console myself with such 
similes as this,” he went on, with a deprecatory smile, “ for the years 
passed and I seemed to come no nearer to success. At last, the way 
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opened for me a little, and, after eight or ten years of incessant ex- 
periment, I found that partial success was all I should ever accom- 
plish. Listen! There is not one pair of eyes in a million that could 
ever see what I had taught myself to see, for the passion of the soul 
brings with it its own reward. After caring for nothing but truth 
for twenty years, thinking of nothing but truth, and wearying after 
it, I could see it more clearly than other men: get closer to it than they 
could. So the best part of my labor—I mean the highest result of 
it—became personal, entirely personal, and this disappointed me. If 
I could do no good to others by it, what was my labor but a personal 
gratification? And what was that to me—at my age! I seemed to lose 
heart, to lose zest. . . . Perhaps it was that old age had come upon 
me, that the original sum of energy in me had been spent, that my 
bolt was shot. It may be so. 

“The fact remains that I lost the desire to go on, and, when I 
had lost that, I woke up, of course, to the ordinary facts of life once 
again. I had no money; I was weak from semi-starvation and long 
vigils, prematurely old and decrepit. Once more, Gabrielle came to 
my assistance. She fitted up this room, and then I went out to sell 
my glasses, as a pedlar. I bought the tray and made specimens of 
all the spectacles I had made, and hawked them about the streets. 
Why shouldn’t I? No work is degrading to the spirit, none, and I 
could not be a burden to the one I loved, now I knew that my hest 
efforts would not benefit others. I did not get along very well: the 
world seemed strange to me, and men a little rough and hard. Be- 
sides, the police seemed to hate me; I don’t know why. Perhaps, be- 
cause I was poor, and yet unlike the poor they knew. They perse- 
cuted me, and the magistrates before whom they brought me always 
believed them and never believed me. I have been punished times 
without number for obstruction, though I never annoyed anyone. 
The police never pretended that I had cheated or stolen from any- 
one before; but, after all, this latest charge of theirs brought me 
to know you and gave me your friendship; and so I feel that all the 
shame has been more than made up to me.” 

My heart burned within me as he spoke so gently of his un- 
merited sufferings. I told him I was proud of being able to help 
him. He put his hand on mine with a little smile of comprehension. 
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A day or two later curiosity awoke in me again, and I asked him 
to let me see a pair of the new glasses, those that show the ultimate 
truth of things. 

“ Perhaps, some day,” he answered quietly. I suppose my face 
fell, for, after a while, he went on meditatively: “‘ There are faults 
in them, you see, shortcomings and faults in you, too, my friend. 
Believe me, if I were sure that they would cheer or help you in 
life, I would let you use them quickly enough; but I am beginning 
to doubt their efficacy. Perhaps the truth of things is not for 


man.” 


When we entered the court on the day of Penry’s trial, Morris 
and myself were of opinion that the case would not last long and 
that it would certainly be decided in our favor. The only person 
who seemed at all doubtful of the issue was Penry himself. He 
smiled at me, half pityingly, when I told him that in an hour we 
should be on our way home. The waiting seemed interminable, 
but at length the case was called. The counsel for the prosecution 
got up and talked perfunctorily for five minutes, with a sort of 
careless unconcern that seemed to me callous and unfeeling. Then 
he began to call his witnesses. The workman, I noticed, was not 
in the court. His evidence had been rather in favor of the accused, 
and the prosecution, on that account, left it out. But Mr. ’Allett, 
as he called himself, of "Igh ’Olborn, was even more voluble and 
vindictive than he had been at the police-court. He had had time 
to strengthen his evidence, too, to make it more bitter and more 
telling, and he had used his leisure malignantly. It seemed to me 
that everyone should have seen his spite and understood the vile- 
ness of his motives. But no; again and again, the judge em- 
phasized those parts of his story which seemed to tell most against 
the accused. The judge was evidently determined that the jury 
should not miss any detail of the accusation, and his bias ap- 
peared to me iniquitous. But there was a worse surprise in store 
for us. After Hallett, the prosecution called a canon of West- 
minster, a stout man, with heavy jowl and loose, suasive lips, 
Canon Bayton. He told us how he had grown interested in Penry 
and in his work, and how he had bought all his earlier glasses, the 
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Rossetti-glasses, as he called them. The canon declared that these 
artistic glasses threw a very valuable light on things, redeemed the 
coarseness and commonness of life and made reality beautiful and 
charming. He was not afraid to say that he regarded them as 
instruments for good; but the truth-revealing glasses seemed to 
excite his utmost hatred and indignation. He could not find a good 
word to say for them: they only showed, he said, what was terrible 
and brutal in life. When looking through them, all beauty van- 
ished, the charming flesh-covering fell away and you saw the death’s- 
head grinning at you. Instead of parental affection, you found 
personal vanity; instead of the tenderness of the husband for the 
wife, gross and common sensuality. All high motives withered, 
and, instead of the flowers of life, you were compelled to look at 
the wormlike roots and the clinging dirt. He concluded his evi- 
dence by assuring the jury that they would be doing a good thing 
if they put an end to the sale of such glasses. The commerce 
was worse than fraudulent, he declared; it was a blasphemy against 
God and an outrage on human nature. The unctuous canon seemed 
to me worse than all the rest; but the effect he had on the jury 
was unmistakable, and our barrister, Symonds, refused to cross- 
examine him. To do so, he said, would only strengthen the case 
for the prosecution, and I have no doubt that he was right, for 
Morris agreed with him. 

But even the prosecuting witnesses did not hurt us more than 
the witnesses for the defence. Mr. Penry had been advised by Mr. 
Morris to call witnesses to his character, and he had called half- 
a-dozen of the most respectable tradesmen of his acquaintance. One 
and all did him harm rather than good; they all spoke of having 
known him twenty years before, when he was well-to-do and re- 
spectable. They laid stress upon what they called “his fall in 
life.’ They all seemed to think that he had neglected his business 
and come to ruin by his own fault. No one of them had the faintest 
understanding of the man, or of his work. It was manifest from 
the beginning that these witnesses damaged our case, and this was 
apparently the view of the prosecuting barrister, for he scarcely 
took the trouble to cross-examine them. 

It was with a sigh of relief that I saw Mr. Penry go into the 
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box to give evidence on his own behalf. Now, I thought, the truth 
will come to light. He stated everything with the utmost clearness 
and precision; but no one seemed to believe him. The wish to un- 
derstand him was manifestly wanting in the jury, and from the 
beginning the judge took sides against him. From time to time, 
he interrupted him just to bring out what he regarded as the mani- 
fest falseness of his testimony. 

“You say that these glasses show truth,” he said. ‘“ Who wants 
to see truth? ” 

“ Very few,” was Penry’s reply. 

“Why, then, did you make the glasses,” went on the judge, 
“if you knew that they would disappoint people? ” 

“JT thought it my duty to,” replied Penry. 

“Your duty to disappoint and anger people?” retorted the 
judge; “a strange view to take of duty. And you got money for 
this unpleasant duty, didn’t you? ” 

“ A little,” was Penry’s reply. 

“Yes; but still you got money,” persisted the judge. ‘“ You 
persuaded people to buy your glasses, knowing that they would be 


disappointed in them, and you induced them to give you money 
for the disappointment. Have you anything else to urge in your 
defence? ” 


I was at my wits’ end; I scarcely knew how to keep quiet 
in my seat. It seemed to me so easy to see the truth. But even 
Penry seemed indifferent to the result, indifferent to a degree that 
I could scarcely explain or excuse. This last question, however, of 
the judge aroused him. As the harsh, contemptuous words fell 
upon the ear, he leaned forward, and, selecting a pair of spectacles, 
put them on and peered round the court. I noticed that he was 
slightly flushed. In a moment or two, he took the glasses off and 
turned to the judge: . 

“ My lord,” he said, “ you seem determined to condemn me, 
but, if you do condemn me, I want you to do it with some under- 
standing of the facts. I have told you that there are very few 
persons in this country who have any faculty for truth, and that 
the few who have, usually have ruined their power before they 
reach manhood. You scoff and sneer at what I say, but still it 
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remains the simple truth. I looked around the court just now to 
see if there was anyone here young enough, ingenuous enough, 
pure enough, to give evidence on my behalf. I find that there is 
no one in the court to whom I can appeal with any hope of success. 
But, my lord, in the room behind this court there is a child sitting, 
a girl with fair hair, probably your lordship’s daughter. Allow 
me to call her as a witness, allow her to test the glasses and say 
what she sees through them, and then you will find that these glasses 
do alter and change things in a surprising way to those who can 
use them.” 

“I don’t know how you knew it,” broke in the judge, “ but 
my daughter is in my room waiting for me, and what you say seems 
to have some sense in it. But it is entirely unusual to call a child, 
and I don’t know that I have any right to allow it. Still, I don’t 
want you to feel that you have not had every opportunity of clear- 
ing yourself; so, if the jury consent, I am quite willing that they 
should hear what this new witness may have to say.” 

“We are willing to hear the witness,” said the foreman, “ but 
really, your lordship, our minds are made up about the case.” 

The next moment, the child came into the court—a girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, with a bright, intelligent face, a sort of shy 
fear troubling the directness of her approach. 

“JT want you to look through a pair of spectacles, my child,” 
said Penry to her, “ and tell us just what you see through them,” 
and, as he spoke, he peered at her in his strange way, as if judging 
her eyes. 

He then selected a pair of glasses and handed them to her. The 
child put them on and looked round the court, and then cried out 
suddenly : 

“Oh, what strange people; and how ugly they all are. All 
ugly, except you who gave me the glasses; you are beautiful.” 
Turning hastily round, she looked at her father and added, “ Oh, 
papa, you are—Oh!” and she took off the glasses quickly, while a 
burning flush spread over her face. 

“TI don’t like those glasses,” she said indignantly, laying them 
down. “ They are horrid! My father doesn’t look like that.” 

“My child,” said Penry, very gently, “will you look through 
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another pair of glasses? You see so much that perhaps you can 
see what is to be, as well as what is. Perhaps you can catch some 
glimpse even of the future.” 

He selected another pair and handed them to the child. There 
was a hush of expectancy in the court; people who had scoffed at 
Penry before and smiled contempt, now leaned forward to hear, as 
if something extraordinary were about to happen. All eyes were 
riveted on the little girl’s face; every ear strained to hear what she 
would say. Round and round the court she looked through the 
strange glasses and then began to speak in a sort of frightened 
monotone: 

“TI see nothing,” she said. “I mean there is no court and no 
people, only great white blocks, a sort of bluey-white. Is it ice? 
There are no trees, no animals; all is cold and white. It is ice. 
There is no living creature, no grass, no flowers, nothing moves. It 
is all cold, all dead.” In a frightened voice she added: “Is that 
the future? ” 

Penry leaned towards her eagerly: 

* Look at the light, child,” he said; “ follow the light up and 
tell us what you see.” 

Again a strange hush; I heard my heart thumping while the 
child looked about her. Then, pulling off the glasses, she said 
peevishly : 

“TI can’t see anything more: it hurts my eyes.” 


* * * 


DeaTu In Prison. 


** Matthew Penry, whose trial and condemnation for fraud will 
probably still be remembered by our readers because of the very im- 
pressive evidence for the prosecution given by Canon Bayton, of 
Westminster, died, we understand, in Wandsworth Prison yesterday 


morning from syncope.”—Extract from The Times, January 3rd, 
1900. 





THE NEW IRISH OUTLOOK 
JAMES BOYLE 


Tus is now the dull season in British politics, and it is a good 
time to take stock of the accomplishments, the situation, the tenden- 
cies, and the prospects, of the parties. . 

The developments of the past two years illustrate not only the 
anomalies of the British Constitution, but the contradictions of the 
British character; and they also demonstrate the wonderful adapta- 
bility of the one to changing conditions, and the practicability of 
the other. These expressions of national life give as a resultant a 
government which, while monarchical in form, is democratic in prac- 
tice, and a public sentiment which is a curious mixture of insular, 
fussy parochialism, and a world-sweeping, magnificent, and benefi- 
cent ideal of Imperialism. 

A few months ago, the trend of opinion and events suggested 
that the venerable British Constitution would be smashed to pieces ; 
but it now seems as if the political surgeons would save its life, al- 
though it is not yet known whether the operation will be a minor 
or a major one. Once more it has been shown that the active prin- 
ciple which controls the British people—in Government, religion, and 
economics—is Compromise. The death of King Edward brought 
about the “truce of God” in the most bitter partisan struggle of 
many decades; now the leaders of the dominant parties are holding 
a “ round-table conference.” At present, nobody can say what the 
result will be; but it is certain to be another instance of the “ give- 
and-take ” principle. 'The House of Lords will be shorn of much of 
its hereditary Parliamentary trappings—privileges which to a great 
extent are shadowy and merely formal—while a really effective Second 
Chamber—based, however, on more democratic and representative 
principles—will be evolved; at least, that is the outlook. It seems 
equally certain, also, that several other questions of enormous im- 
portance will emerge from the melting pot in a changed form. And 
first among these is the question of Home Rule for Ireland. 

It has already been practically settled that Mr. Redmond will not 
be able to elbow Home Rule gently through, as a mere incident of 
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the battle over the Budget and the inevitable reform of the House 
of Lords. There is another development as to Home Rule, and that 
is that as a political question it will from now on be discussed from 
a different point of view—by both the Irish and the English; and 
probably this will be done without any general consciousness that 
the Irish question, in all its phases, now has a new outlook. There 
is a new Ireland even more than there is a new England; and both 
the Irish and the English are looking at Home Rule not so much in a 
different light, as from a different angle. The probabilities are that 
the old days of unreasoning stubborn prejudice on the one side, and of 
passionate protest, and not infrequently outrage, on the other, have 
gone for ever. Though the English may not concede that “ Ire- 
land is a Nation,” yet no longer is it true that the ruthless Saxon is 
“hanging men and women for the wearing of the green!” A few 
recent incidents confirm the general statement that whatever may be 
the declarations and divisions of political parties, the ancient bitter- 
ness is disappearing, and that the Irish question has been lifted from 
the quagmire of religious and racial hatred between Saxon and Celt. 
The Nationalist Party itself has become split, largely because the 
regular organization under the leadership of Mr. Redmond has not 
been quite responsive enough to the new spirit of tolerance and good- 
feeling which has grown up in Ireland within recent years. King 
Edward’s death evoked a profound sentiment of sympathetic sorrow 
among the common people of Ireland. The English people have re- 
sponded, as Protestants, by yielding to the Catholic demand for the 
wiping out of the royal accession declaration the offensive denuncia- 
tions of specific Roman Catholic doctrines. So far, while Mr. Red- 
mond has acted solely in behalf of Irish interests, proclaiming himself 
an independent, he has been compelled, by force of circumstances, 
to make an alliance with the Ministerialists. But within recent years 
there has been a great change in the relation of British politics to 
the Irish question, and of the Irish people to British politics. 

In the first place, it should be kept in mind that the instincts of 
the Catholic Irish when they are fairly treated are naturally Con- 
servative, rather than Radical. It is a remarkable fact that a ma- 
jority of the great Home Rule leaders have been Protestants; and 
probably more than a majority of the Irish revolutionists have not 
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only been Protestants, but have had a good sprinkling of “ Sas- 
senach ” blood in their veins. It is notorious that the descendants 
of Cromwell’s “ Ironsides ” became “ more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves,”—and they became a part of the irrepressible “ Tipperary 
boys.” The first great emigration from Ireland to America was not 
of Catholic Celts, but of Presbyterian “ Scotch-Irish,” so-called. 
They had been oppressed by “ Anglicanism,” politically and relig- 
iously: they came to America with hatred in their hearts against 
everything English; and there was no element among the Colonials 
which more eagerly welcomed the war for Independence than this 
one—so intensely Protestant. And in organized National movements 
before the present Home Rule agitation commenced, Protestants 
took a leading part; the “ Volunteers” were mainly Protestants, 
and a number of the leaders of the “ Young Ireland” Party were 
Protestants. The Irish Protestant anti-English sentiment was not 
wholly confined to non-Episcopalians, but speaking generally Angli- 
cans in theology have always been in favor of the British connection, 
for obvious reasons. However, with the removal of their grievances 
there was a disappearance of their hostility to the Union on the part 
of the Presbyterian and the other non-Episcopalian Protestants ; 
and now the name Protestant in Ireland is practically synonymous 
with bitter hostility to Home Rule and with passionate devotion to 
the Union. The cause of Catholic agitation was religious discrimi- 
nation; and the backbone of the demand for Home Rule has been 
alien ownership of the land. The first grievance is now practically 
only a memory of the past; and the second is within sight of re- 
moval. The “ foreign” Anglican Church has been disestablished, 
and Protestantism no longer enjoys special privileges over the faith 
of a vast majority of the population. In fact, complaints are now 
made that the British Government is showing special favor to Catho- 
lic sacerdotalism in Ireland, and these complaints do not all have 
Protestant sources either, particular reference being made to the vast 
sums of public money now being handled by the priests and nuns for 
primary educational purposes. The Catholics have been given a 
University in which the “ atmosphere ” will be in harmony with the 
religious belief of the great mass of the inhabitants,—and a long- 
standing grievance has been thereby satisfactorily settled. It is a 
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momentous fact that the Catholic Church, as such, in Ireland, has no 
substantial fault to find now with the British Government or the 
British connection. Heretofore, the demand for Home Rule, based 
on political justice, national aspiration, and economic considerations, 
has been given an intensity and a piousness of enthusiasm by a sense 
of wrong through religious discrimination: there has always been 
the feeling that in fighting for Home Rule, Catholics were striking 
a blow for faith as well as for fatherland. But now the situation 
has changed. There are already indications of the development of 
a re-alignment, if not of an actual separation, of the old relations as 
between religion and politics in Ireland. On the one hand, we see 
the clergy and dignitaries of the Catholic Church indulging freely in 
criticism of the Nationalists,—that is, of their tactics—quite apart 
from the questions of violence and boycotting, which the Church has 
always condemned. And on the other hand, we see many Irish Na- 
tionalists protesting against their Party being made a close corpora- 
tion religiously, and the Independent O’Brienites in Parliament, 
who are such a thorn in Mr. Redmond’s side, give as one of the chief 
reasons of their organization their objection to the fact—as charged 
by the “ insurgents ”—that Protestants are barred from participa- 
tion in the regular Nationalist movement. So strong is the feeling 
on this score, that the followers of O’Brien call the Redmondites 
“Catholic Orangemen” and “ Molly Maguires.” Be it remarked 
that this is a quarrel between different organizations of Catholic 
Nationalists, and that Protestants and Unionists have nothing what- 
ever do with it. . 

There is now a new Ireland—an Ireland which is practically un- 
known to the vast majority of the Irish race in America. This new 
Ireland has been created mainly by the recent Land Acts, although 
there are other causes—social, economic, as well as legislative—which 
are silently but surely at work in the regeneration of the unhappy 
Erin of old. Intelligent and fair-minded Irish-Americans who have 
within the last five or six years visited the “old country” after a 
long interval, see this wonderful change for the better, and freely ac- 
knowledge it. Those Irish-Americans who are inclined to be skepti- 
cal and cannot afford the time or money to test this assertion by a 
personal visit, should read Ireland, Yesterday and To-day, by Hugh 
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Sutherland, a special correspondent of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can who, although a Protestant, is a sympathizer with Home Rule. 
The reader should compare Mr. Sutherland’s observations made on 
the occasion of his first visit in 1902 with those made on his second 
visit in 1909. Mr. Redmond has an introduction to the book, which 
is a compilation of the correspondent’s vividly descriptive and ju- 
dicially impartial letters to the Philadelphia North American. Mr. 
Redmond naturally makes the cautious observation that he does not 
bind himself “ to an absolute acceptance of every opinion expressed 
in the letters ”; but he does say that the letters “ exhibit a thorough 
and comprehensive grasp of the Irish question in all its details.” 
Mr. Sutherland quotes John Dillon as declaring to him that “ Ireland 
has made more progress in the last ten years than during the previous 
two hundred years.” Mr. Dillon—“ member of Parliament, scholar, 
historian and agitator, one of the ablest of the leaders during a 
stormy generation,” as Mr. Sutherland so well describes him—does 
not refer alone to the “ broad reform” brought about by the recent 
Land Acts, but “ to the spirit of the people. The whole face of the 
land is changing, and the spirit of the people with it.” Yet—and it 
would not be reasonable to expect otherwise—Mr. Dillon insists that 
“the Home Rule sentiment is stronger than ever. It is increasing 
steadily ”; although he adds that he does “ not mean to convey that 
it is a burning issue at this moment.” (This was a few months be- 
fore the recent elections.) And Mr. Sutherland agrees with that 
generalization. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the question of 
Home Rule—either for or against—but it is quite in harmony with 
the statements of Messrs. Redmond and Dillon, as well as with the 
observations of Mr. Sutherland, to say that it is certain that neither 
the masses of the people nor the leaders look at the National ques- 
tion in the old bitter spirit; and even the opponents of Home Rule 
are now beginning to admit that an Irishman can favor the abolition 
of the alien “Castle Government” without entertaining designs 
against the Empire. Indeed, it is not too. much to say that were the 
British people—the English and the Irish Protestants particularly 
—thoroughly convinced that Home Rule did not mean, ultimately, 
Separation and the destruction of the Empire, and were satisfactory 
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guarantees given for the protection of the loyal minority, the chief 
objections to Home Rule would be swept away. One of the most 
encouraging phases of the present situation in Ireland is the spirit 
of tolerance as regards both politics and religion which has spread 
over the country, among all classes. 

Apart from the attitude of the Irish people themselves toward 
Home Rule in these changing times, the Parliamentary position of the 
entire Irish question has been altered since the recent election. Mr. 
Redmond no longer heads a united band of stalwarts. There are now 
ten Independent Nationalists, headed by William O’Brien, who re- 
pudiate the successor of Parnell, and denounce what is characterized 
as the “ thimble-rigging ” by which Ireland is to “ obtain nothing 
else except the shadowy promise of a sham revolution in an exceed- 
ingly hazy future,”—referring to the Premier’s so-called pledge as 
to Home Rule based on the abolition of the veto power of the House 
of Lords, in return for which Mr. Redmond gave his seventy votes 
for a Budget which is detested in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien openly ex- 
presses his distrust of the Liberal Party; and in this he undoubt- 
edly voices a growing sentiment among his countrymen, whatever 
may be the merits of his quarrel with Mr. Redmond otherwise. 

Although the overwhelming absorption of the interest of the 
people in Home Rule, the land problem, and in religious feuds, has 
heretofore shut out all intelligent general discussion of other po- 
litical and economic questions, it is a fact that the Irish are his- 
torically Protectionist in sentiment; and now the more rational tone 
of discussion prevailing among Irishmen of all classes, the spirit 
of tolerance spreading over the country, and the improved social 
conditions, have opened the way for a broader sphere of politics. 
There is little doubt that the bulk of the Irish people are in active 
sympathy with the Conservative programme of “ Tariff Reform,” 
which is the British name for moderate Protection; but heretofore 
the exigencies of politics and the bitter cleavage between the Irish and 
the English races have kept smothered the natural expression of the 
former in regard to this question—as it has with regard to other 
matters, for instance, Royalty itself. There is a consensus of 
opinion in Ireland that that country could under a scheme of Pro- 
tection supply England with enormous quantities of field, farm, 
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and dairy produce which are now supplied by the United States, 
Denmark, Russia, and even South America. 

During this Summer, a remarkable convention of British—in- 
cluding Irish—Catholics was held at Leeds, England. It was prob- 
ably the most representative gathering of the laity and ecclesiastics 
of the Catholic faith ever held in the British Isles, and was non- 
political. It is noteworthy, and very significant, that one of its 
most distinctive features was the prominence given to a new move- 
ment—the organization of Catholic Trade Unionists, separate from 
the regular labor bodies, this separation being because of the latter’s 
Socialist leanings, and particularly because of their Secularist at- 
titude as to the common schools; and, strange to say, this movement 
on the part of Catholic—and mostly Irish—working-men, is in 
sympathy with an agitation now going on among an extremely 
Protestant section of British workmen—mostly Orangemen— in cer- 
tain parts of the United Kingdom. This movement among the 
Catholic working-men—the vast majority of whom are Irishmen— 
presages an inevitable drift toward the Conservative Party in 
politics. 

Temperamentally, racially, and religiously, the Catholic Celt is 
naturally more of a Conservative than he is a Radical, on the one 
condition that he is treated justly by the governing powers; and 
—probably unconsciously—Mr. O’Brien and his followers are 
illustrating this psychological fact. This is true notwithstanding 
that it was the Liberals who disestablished the Anglican Church, 
and that it is the Tories, mainly, who are opposing Home Rule. 
The one great factor which is revolutionizing conditions in Ireland 
is the legislation by which the peasants are becoming landed pro- 
prietors instead of being tenants by sufferance. It was the Con- 
servatives who passed this beneficent legislation. The Irish people 
keep this in mind; and, with the racial land-hunger, this is a matter 
which comes very close to the Irish heart. Nor has it escaped the 
Irish peasants that while the policy of the modernized “ Tory 
Democracy ” is in the direction of cutting up the large estates into 
small farms to be owned by the tillers, the drift of the Liberals 
is all toward tenant farms with government ownership of the land. 
So, on the land question, as the situation stands, the average Irish- 
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man is a Conservative and is diametrically opposed to Lloyd George 
Radicalism. 

There is another factor of immense importance in the remark- 
able development of the shifting relations of the Irish people toward 
British politics—and that is their intense dislike and fear of the 
advancing English, Scotch and Welsh Socialism. Space forbids 
even an outline of the amazing growth of Socialism in Great Britain. 
Ireland alone in the United Kingdom refuses to join the aggressive 
army led by Robert Blatchford and Keir Hardie. It is true that 
the Labor-Socialists are in favor of Home Rule for Ireland; so, 
likewise, are they in favor of Home Rule for India and Egypt; and 
so they are in favor of abolishing the House of Lords—and some 
are even in favor of abolishing the Monarchy. They are in favor of 
a one-chamber Parliament because they believe that when that can be 
established there will be a clear field for the inauguration of the “ Co- 
éperative Commonwealth,” in which the State will own all the means 
of social production, including the land. The Labor-Socialists leave 
no doubt that this last object—the very heart of Modern Socialism 
—is the “ ultimate aim” of the present movement, which has within 
recent years captured the entire trade union organization of Great 
Britain. It is known of all men that the Catholic Church is ab- 
solutely opposed to this doctrine. In Ireland the Catholic hierarchy 
has denounced the alliance in Parliamentary tactics—tacit but 
actual—between the Redmondites and Labor-Socialists, not only for 
doctrinal reasons as regards the cardinal principle of Marxism, but 
because, with regard to an ever-present issue, the Labor-Socialists 
are in favor of Secularism in education. The Catholic Church, the 
world over, even in the United States, is in favor of religion in 
all schools,—which in practice means it is opposed to schools which 
its members have to support, unless definite Catholic instruction 
is given therein. The prevailing system of education in Great 
Britain and Ireland is denominational; broadly speaking, it is the 
support by the State of all schools which come up to a certain 
educational standard, no matter whether they be Church of Eng- 
land, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan (Methodist), or 
Jewish. Naturally, most of the schools in Ireland are Catholic; in 
England most of them are Anglican; in Scotland nearly all are 
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Presbyterian. As a Party, the Liberals are Secularists, only not 
so pronouncedly as are the Socialists; while the Conservatives are 
overwhelmingly Denominationalists. So, on the educational ques- 
tion, the Irish Catholics and the Conservatives are in sympathy. 
On the specific issue of Socialism, not only are the Catholic priest- 
hood solidly opposed, but so are the vast majority of Irish laymen; 
indeed, a Catholic Irish Socialist cannot be said to exist, notwith- 
standing the fact that some of the leaders of the labor movement are 
Catholics,—but they are finding their position exceedingly and in- 
creasingly difficult. Although the leaders of the Liberal Party deny 
that their organization is favorable to “ definite” Socialism, yet 
it is a matter of cold fact that the whole drift in their party for 
several years has been steadily toward Socialism. On the other hand, 
the Conservative Party are specifically and aggressively opposed 
to Socialism ;—and in nothing is this difference of attitude as be- 
tween the two parties shown more than as regards peasant pro- 
prietorship as advocated by the Conservatives, and tenancy and 
State ownership of land as favored by the Liberals. The present 
outlook is that the Labor-Socialists will either capture or will wreck 
the Liberal Party. Aside from the matter of an extra tax on 
whiskey (the staple product of Ireland), the inherent and ine- 
radicable opposition of the Catholic Irish to doctrinal Socialism 
is the explanation of the strong dislike of all Nationalists—no matter 
whether acknowledging the leadership of Redmond or following the 
insurgent banner of O’Brien—to the famous Lloyd George Budget: 
for they believe that its central principle of land taxation is So- 
cialistic. And it might be remarked that the Socialists, both Con- 
tinental and British, believe so also. It can be seen, therefore, that 
the greatest political and economic issue of modern times, that of 
Individualism versus Collectivism, will irresistibly draw the Irish 
people away from the Liberal and toward the Conservative Party. 

After full consideration of the new outlook on Irish affairs, the 
enquiry will naturally be made: Do the changed conditions mean 
that Home Rule is near at hand, or do they indicate that as a 
political question it is gradually to fade away, leaving only the 
memory of a sentiment engendered by past injustice,—which in- 
justice, however, no longer exists? It would be one of the greatest 
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ironies of history if, just when the English people were getting 
ready to grant Home Rule, the Irish people ceased demanding it! 
But, even though this extraordinary situation developed, it would 
not by any means follow that Ireland would not possess real local self- 


government in the same degree enjoyed by the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 





THE VISION 


EZRA POUND 


I 


Wuen first I saw thee ’neath the silver mist 

Ruling thy bark of painted sandal-wood, 

Did any know thee? By the golden sails 

That clasped the ribbands of that azure sea, 

Did any know thee, save my heart alone? 

O ivory woman with thy bands of gold, 

Answer the song my lute and I have brought thee! 


Il 


Dream over golden dream, that secret cist, 

Thy heart, O heart of me, doth hold, and mood 

On mood of silver when the day’s light fails. 

Say who hath touched the secret heart of thee 

Or who hath known what my heart hath not known! 
O slender pilot whom the mists enfold, 

Answer the song my lute and I have wrought thee! 


Ill 


When new love plucks the falcon from his wrist 
And cuts the gyve and casts the scarlet hood, 
Where is the heron heart whom flight avails? 

O swift to prize me Love, how suddenly 

From out the tumult truth hath ta’en his own 
And in this vision is our past unrolled. 

Lo! with a hawk of light thy love hath caught me. 
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IV 


And I shall get no peace from eucharist, 

Nor doling out strange prayers before the rood 
To match the peace that thine hands’ touch entails, 
Nor doth God’s light match light shed over me 
When thy caught sunlight is about me thrown. 
Ah! for the very ruth thine eyes have told, 

Answer the rune this love for thee hath taught me. 


V 


After an age of longing, had we missed 

Our meeting and the dream, what were the good 
Of weaving cloth of words; were jeweled tales 
An opiate meet to quell the malady 

Of life unlived? In untried monotone 

Were not the earth as vain, and dry, and old 

For thee, O Perfect Light, had I not sought thee? 


VI 


Calais, in song where tone and word keep tryst, 
Behold my heart, and hear mine hardihood! 

Calais, the wind is come and heaven pales 

And trembles for the love of day to be. 

Calais, the words break and the dawn is shown! 
Ah! but the stars set when thou wast first bold: 
Turn! lest they say a lesser light distraught thee! 


VII 


O ivory thou, the golden scythe hath mown 
Night’s stubble and my joy. Ah, Royal-souled, 
Favor the quest! Lo, Truth and I have sought thee! 





NIETZSCHE AND MORALS 
MRS. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


NierzscuHeE, as he himself expresses it, is a breaker of standard 
values. He seeks to draw people from the herd. This is to court 
misinterpretation and crucifixion. The good, the just, and the ortho- 
dox make a hue-and-cry when a prophet has a new word for the same 
old religion and morality; but when he asks the good, the just, and 
the moral to re-value their own virtues, when he calls on them to re- 
value their values and to weigh their bad goodness in the balance 
with their good badness, as it were, they naturally rub their eyes. 
Neither Christianity nor paganism fits this man’s philosophy, and it 
always seems dangerous to the crowd to accept nameless ideals. 

What does Nietzsche offer as a solution to some of the problems 
which beset thinking people? So much of his writing is obscure and 
apparently contradictory that it is very difficult to find out what his 
fundamental aim is. An orthodox Christian, a narrow moralist, in- 
deed even a free thinker, reading his books, may well be puzzled and 


somewhat terrified by what they find; but, whatever else may have 
happened to them before they finish his pages, they will have been 


made to think and to weigh their virtues and their vices in a new 
balance. 


** Man,” says Nietzsche, “ is a connecting rope between the animal 
and the over-man, a rope over an abyss. What is great in man is 
that he is a bridge and not a goal; what can be loved in man is that 


he is a transit and an exit.” 

Here is the key to some of his meaning. When he mocks, it is at 
the crawling under-man. When he incites, it is to spur the man to 
hasten the coming of the over-man. As monkey is to man, so is 
man to the over-man, and all Nietzsche’s commandments are to fur- 
ther the advent of this new creation or evelution. In doing this, he 
breaks down the idols of traditional Christianity and of morals ruth- 
lessly. In The Dawn of Day he says that— 


“man has connected all things in existence with morals, and dressed 
up the world in a garb of ethical significance. The day will come 
when all this will be utterly valueless, as is already, in our days, the 
belief in the masculinity or femininity of the sun.” 
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Looking upon morality as a mere obedience to customs, he feels it 
is intrinsically, on that very account, valueless. The great thing of 
value, he implies, is the absolute reality of a man’s personal vision, 
whether it be moral, Christian, pagan, or even vicious. Morality al- 
ways declares that the individual must sacrifice himself to the com- 
mandment of the current order of virtue. Nietzsche would sacrifice 
the current morality to the inner vision of the man wise, sane, and 
single enough to have a vision. According to him, the free man is 
often called immoral, simply because he is determined in everything 
to depend upon his inner vision and not upon observance. 


In The Dawn of Day, Nietzsche says truly: 


** It is incalculable how much suffering just the rarer, choicer, and 
more original minds must have undergone in the course of history, 
owing to their ever being looked upon, nay, and their looking upon 
themselves, as evil and dangerous. Originality of every kind has 
acquired a bad conscience under the supreme rule of the morality of 
custom, and up to this very moment the heaven of the best, for the 
same reason, appears gloomier than it need be.” 


Nietzsche ridicules the fear man has of his own individuality or 


of his sweetest and quietest visions. This fear, he feels, often makes 
a man, in order to escape from the subtle demands of his deepest self, 
rush into a restless mania of work, which Nietzsche calls “ machinal 
activity.” From this he gets a “minute joy.” Incessant activity, 
under the name of work, is what this strong, virile intellectualist con- 
siders a mere device to prevent dreams and reflections. In Human, 
all too Human, he says: 


“Tt is the misfortune of the active that their activity is almost 
always somewhat senseless. The active roll like a stone in accordance 
with the stupidity of mechanics. All men are still divided, as they 
have ever been, into bond and free. Whoever has not two-thirds 
of the day to himself is a slave, no matter what he may be otherwise 
—statesman, merchant, official, or scholar.” 


Nietzsche is dubious about the “ blessings of labor,” unless, like 
asceticism, it is undertaken for a very definite end. 


* Against any kind of affliction,” he says in The Dawn of Day, 
“or mental misery, we ought to try first of all a change of diet and 
hard manual labor.” 
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“The greatest events,” he says in Zarathustra, “ are not our 
loudest, but our stillest hours. The world doth not revolve round the 
inventors of new noises, but round the inventors of new values.” 

Nietzsche’s cry to us is still to re-value. He calls on us to face 
our strenuousness as well as our sins, to find out the true worth of 
all our endeavors, to introspect and decide what we are, what we are 
aiming at, and what goal we have before us. He declares that six 
things have been spoilt through their misuse by the Church. First 
asceticism, then fasting, the cloister, the festival or orgy, our spon- 
taneous self, and death. If we truthfully take those points one by 
one and wrestle with Nietzsche’s meaning with regard to them, we 
shall be nearer an understanding of this apparently stern iconoclast, 
and certainly nearer to a comprehension of our own souls. 

The mere moralist and sentimentalist will put down much of 
Nietzsche’s teaching as dangerous or insane. To assert that Nietz- 
sche actually went mad, is, of course, a cheap way of refuting his 
doctrines. About his insanity one is inclined to believe his own words 
in The Dawn of Day, where he says that in olden days, when insanity 
appeared, a grain of genius and wisdom, something “ divine,” as they 
whispered into each other’s ears, was to be found. If Nietzsche’s 
visions and thoughts were too much for the poor human brain which 
carried them, let us beware how we judge him, and only pray for a 
mental digestion strong enough to choose the good and reject the evil 
of the message he has left us. 

Nietzsche did not go mad because he wrote philosophy, or even 
because he wrote against Christianity, any more than De Maupas- 
sant went mad because he wrote novels. We have still to understand 
insanity before we can judge it. All with which we have to concern 
ourselves is to see to it that we do not drive our rarer and more sen- 
sitive brothers to the edge of it when they come with a new message. 
Crucifixion is not the only method of disposing of those who are pure 
in heart. 

According to Nietzsche’s philosophy a man must never sacrifice 
the greater for the less, an eternal verity, a great human instinct, for 
a mere code, however noble that code may be. Had Domini, in 
Hichens’ novel, The Garden of Allah, been a follower of Nietzsche, 
she would not have crushed in herself feelings more fundamental than 
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all mere moralities, and sent back the man she loved to live a lie in his 
living death. His monkhood, after a glance at the eternal verities with 
Domini, could have been only a tasteless offering to his God. But, 
given the belief in a rigid code of morality, neither Domini nor her 
lover could have acted differently. 

It is, however, against such slavery to duties so called, to con- 
ventions and to religious and moral brutalities, which crucify natural 
and mystical instincts, that Nietzsche wages war. No over-man, he 
seems to argue, can develop from a hypnotized or shackled under-man. 
Where goodness proceeds from an exuberance of self, and not from a 
repression of self, he believes in it; but he is very hard on the weak- 


lings who think themselves good because they have lame paws. He 
says in Zarathustra: 


“ Thou shalt strive after the virtue of the pillar. It ever getteth 
more beautiful and tender, but inside ever harder and more able to 
bear the load the higher it ariseth.” 


His cry to us is to get rid of fear, to face evil, to re-value it, and 
to re-value goodness. To do this we must get rid of cowardice and 
of half-gods. It is a big call, and few dare respond. It means high 
flying and courage, for, to use his own words, “ the higher a man 
flies, the smaller he appears to the crowd beneath,” and we all know 
that the crowd beneath have almost superhuman powers to arrest 
flight. 

In declaring that Nietzsche commands a man to follow his own 
inner vision, it must not be imagined that he implies laxity. Nietz- 
sche, virile thinker as he is, is in a very real sense ascetic; his work 
abounds with calls to temperance and hardness. Asceticism to him 
does not mean a slaying of instincts and happiness. He takes the 
word in its literal Greek sense, which means to exercise oneself, to 
combat, so that in this sense an ascetic means an athlete. 

This fact must always be borne in mind when reading Nietzsche, 
because, in the ordinary sense, asceticism means a hair-shirt and 
actual repression. Nietzsche defines chastity, for instance, as the 
economy of the artist. He would also call asceticism the athleticism 
of the strong man; and strong means always to Nietzsche the con- 


trolled and, therefore, the great man. In his Genealogy of Morals, 
he says: 
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“* My highest respect to the ascetic ideal in so far as it is honest, 
so long as it believes in itself and cuts no capers for us. I do not 
like the whited sepulchres which mimic life, agitators dressed up as 
heroes and who are at bottom tragic clowns only.” 


He resents the “ enormous forgery in ideals, these best-distilled 
waters of the spirit,” but toward the trained athlete in control and 
endurance, who is simple and single in his endeavors to live a hard, 
forcible, and sincere life, his sympathy goes out. He feels that the 
true ascetic does not suffer senselessly. He wills to suffer and even 
seeks for suffering, because he knows the significance behind it. 
Nietzsche feels that, though asceticism has so far only brought. suf- 
fering into the perspective of guilt, still, that point of view, crude as 
it is, has redeemed it from its senselessness and apparent cruelty. 
To suffer as an atonement is a higher view of the order of things than 
the conception of a jealous and angry God torturing mankind with 
no definite end in view. 

Nietzsche is a tonic like quinine. There is no sedative quality in 
him. He braces and fortifies. As a protest against mere philan- 
thropy and sentimental, theoretic love of one’s neighbor, his philos- 
ophy has its value in an age somewhat given over to forced sacri- 
fices for others as a liberation of one’s own soul. “To many a man 
it is not right to give thy hand, but only thy paw, and I want thy 
paws to have claws,” is quite wholesome advice to those who, again 
to use his own words, are not on their “ guard against the assaults of 
their love. The lonesome one stretches out his hand too readily to 
him whom he encounters.” 

His clear call to men and women, then, is a very individualistic 
one. In fact, it is supreme individualism that Nietzsche preaches 
with unflinching sincerity, a sincerity which spares no person and no 
point of view, ancient or modern. His demand for a total re-ad- 
justment of moral values is for the individual to apply to his own 
life. His cry to men and women to make themselves as shining lights 
or precious jewels by building up and beautifying their own char- 
acters is a healthy demand, if a one-sided one. In these days of 
universal panaceas for right living it is a sane voice which cries, 


** Begin reform on yourself—it is the only means of converting your 
neighbor.” 
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His gospel may seem hard and almost unduly intellectual to a mere 
ethical sentimentalist who finds it easier to expound a gospel than 
to attempt to live it. In these days of mystic gropings and socialistic 
materialisms, it is good to listen to the dictates of an egotist who 
cries: 


“Be hard, learn to suffer with hardness, ignore mere sacrifices, 
and evolve yourself. By so doing you will help your neighbor better 
than by offering to carry his pack on your shoulders.” 

This gospel of hardness and apparent selfishness must, of course, be 
approached with a realization of the fact that Nietzsche is one of 
those whose cry of warning is chiefly against himself. 

Nietzsche, from all the evidence, was a man of very sensitive and 
tender nature, and his dread of where this might lead him accounts 
for an over-vigorous protest against a softness and sweetness of heart 
and soul with which the casual student of his hard sayings would 
scarcely credit him. Nietzsche is not a prophet of the soul at all. 
One must not expect the deepest word from him. Not merely is he 
devoid of what George Eliot called “ other-worldliness,” but it seems 
to me that he is without the higher wisdom. The essential wisdom 


which is childlike in faith and womanly in sympathy, is lacking. He 
is a man of large intellectual ideals and courageous aims, a virile war- 
rior of the intellect, a high-priest of culture and self-control. To 
this man knowledge, to use his own words in his Gay Science, is not— 


* a couch of repose, or the way to a couch of repose, or an entertain- 
ment, or an idling. For me,” he says, “ it is a world of perils and tri- 
umphs, in which the heroic sentiments also have their arena and danc- 
ing-ground. Life as a means to knowledge! With this principle 
in one’s heart one not only can be brave, but can even live joyfully 
and laugh joyfully. And who could understand how to laugh well 


and live well who did not first of all understand war and triumph 
well? ” 


In his Will to Power, he says: © 


“It is no small advantage to have a hundred swords of Damocles 


hanging over one; that way one learns to dance, and so one achieves 
freedom of movement.” 


This is a fine trumpet-call with which to take up life with more 
than Emersonian courage, for Emerson has a warmer word of sure 
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comfort for us. Nietzsche’s demand relies on the heroic quality in- 
herent in a man simply because he is a man. He never calls on us 
to subdue our flesh or expand our spirit for the mere sake of virtue. 
He is not sure that moralists have not been smothering their morality 
with their own maxims. It is this he wants each one of us to find out 
by being quite true to our inner vision. 

To study Nietzsche carefully is to get a virile, intellectual, mas- 
terful record of a distinctly modern individuality. He has dared to 
face what morals are worth, not because he feels they are worthless, 
but because some of the people who believe in them and act up to their 
lights show a heaviness of heart and a lethargy of action which con- 
trast feebly with the dazzling swiftness and energy of the followers 
of sin. When the followers of morality have a shine and shimmer 
of joy in their deeds, and are gay under their accepted burdens, and 
take suffering and illness and death as their goodly heritage, there 
will be no need for a second Nietzsche to arise to ask us to weigh our 
Christianity and morality in the balance. The drab, pestilential self- 
sufficiency of many so-called good people is one of the stumbling- 
blocks to the weaker brethren. They halt lest they also should be- 
come as grim as these heavy ones are. 

As a tonic, a necessary tonic, Nietzsche’s philosophy is very valua- 
ble. As a gospel it is, for some of us, quite inadequate. It is a 
mere weapon, not a whole armor. It is not warm or rich enough to 
subdue the hearts of women and nerve the souls of men, except in 
their fleeting moods. He is great as an incentive toward a fuller 
wisdom, of which he has perhaps suggested one or two keynotes, and 
he is a corrective of much which is flabby in our sentimental, humani- 
tarian morality. He has certainly given us an unusual view of suf- 
fering. 

Nietzsche protests against suffering as a punishment or as an 
atonement. He looks upon it as the most valuable and educative 
event which can come to us, a true gift of the gods, like love or death. 
And by pain he means not self-sought suffering, but the inevitable 
agony accompanying the great growths of each individual life. To 
shun suffering, according to Nietzsche, is to shun development and so 
the shorter way to the over-man. He looks upon pain as a tool or 
implement, also as the father of pleasure. At the end of his satirical 
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tirade about marriage and love, in which the best he can say for love 


is that at its height it is only an enraptured similitude and a dolorous 
glow, he adds: 


“It is a torch to light you to loftier paths. You are to love be- 
yond yourselves some day. Then learn first of all to love; you had 
to drink the bitter cup of love on that account. There is bitterness 
even in the cup of the best love. It thus produces aspiration toward 
the over-man: it thus produces thirst in thee, the creating one.” 


Happiness, he seems to argue, mere personal happiness, is not 
a thing to be sought for its own sake, and suffering should be more 
joyously received than happiness. “ It seems to me,” he says, “ who 
am favorably inclined to life, that butterflies, soap-bubbles, and what- 
ever is of a similar kind among human beings, enjoy most happiness.” 
In his Beyond Good and Evil, he says: 


“You want, if possible—and there is not a more foolish ‘ if pos- 
sible ’—to do away with suffering. And we? It really seems that 
we would rather have it increased and made worse than it has ever 
been before. Well-being, as you understand it, is certainly not a 
goal; it seems to us an end, a condition, which at once renders man 
ludicrous and contemptible and makes his destruction desirable. The 
discipline of suffering, of great suffering, know ye not that it is only 
this discipline that has produced all the elevations of humanity hith- 
erto? ‘The tension of soul in misfortune which communicates to it 
its energy, its shuddering in view of rack and ruin, its inventiveness 
and bravery in steadfastly enduring, interpreting, and exploiting 
misfortune and whatever depth, mystery, disguise, spirit, artifice, or 
greatness has been bestowed upon the soul, has it not been bestowed 
through suffering, through the discipline of great suffering? 

“In man, creature and creator are united. In man there is not 
only matter, shred, excess, clay, mire, folly, chaos, but there is also 
the creator, the sculptor, the hardness of the hammer, the divinity 
of the spectator and the seventh day. Do you understand this con- 
trast? And that your sympathy for ‘ the creature in man’ applies 
to that which has to be fashioned, bruised, forged, stretched, roasted, 
annealed, refined, to that which must necessarily suffer and is meant 
to suffer? And our sympathy? Do ye not understand what our 
converse sympathy applies to, when it resists your sympathy as the 
worst of all pampering and enervation? ” 


Sympathy for others means to him “ trying to smooth away every 
sharp edge and corner in life, and so turning mankind into small, 
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soft, round, infinite sand.” His work abounds with such sentences as 
these: “ What does not kill me strengthens me”; and again, “ It is 
great affliction only that is the ultimate emancipation of the mind.” 

Nietzsche’s attitude toward evil is as original as his attitude 
toward suffering. ‘“ All good things,” he says, “ were at one time bad 
things; every original sin has developed into an original virtue.” 
This is again a plea not to miss the virtue—to venture on a paradox 
—of evil. To understand evil, even to have had it as a circumstance 
in one’s own life, is one of the best ways of understanding its other 
and better self—good. 


“In the twilight of the gods,” he says, “all passions have a 
time when they are fatal only, when, with the weight of their folly, 
they drag their victim down; and they have a later, a very much later, 
period, when they wed with spirit, when they are ‘ spiritualized.’ 
To wage war against passion itself is folly, as great a folly as it was 
for the old dentist to pull out teeth because they gave pain. Deadly 
hostility against sensuality is always a critical symptom: one is 
thereby justified in making conjectures with regard to the general 
condition of such an extremist. Moreover, that hostility, that hatred, 
only reaches its height when such natures no longer possess sufficient 
strength for a radical cure.” 


Nietzsche is always waging war against the anti-naturalness of 
current morality. One of his most beautiful and characteristic pas- 
sages on this is in Zarathustra. 


** Once thou hadst passions and calledst them evil. But now thou 
hast only thy virtues; they grew out of thy passions. Thou enlist- 
edst those passions on behalf of thy highest aim; they then became 
thy virtues and joys. 

“ And though thou mightest be of the race of the hot-tempered, 
or of the voluptuous, or of the fanatical, or of the revengeful, 

** All thy passions in the end became virtues and all thy devils 
angels. Once thou hadst wild dogs in thy cellar; but in the end they 
changed to birds and charming songstresses. 

“Out of thy poisons thou hast brewed balsam for thyself; thou 
hast milked thy cow, affliction, and now thou drinkest the sweet milk 
of her udder. 

** And henceforth nothing evil grows in thee any longer, unless 
it be the evil that arises out of the conflict of thy virtues.” 

“If man would no longer think himself wicked he would cease to 


be so,” he says in The Dawn of Day. 
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To look upon suffering and evil as forces to help on toward the 
over-man, is perhaps the keynote of Nietzsche’s moral philosophy. 
“In nearly all crimes,” he says, “ some qualities are expressed which 
ought not to be absent in a man.” ‘To turn all so-called evil and 
deep suffering into forces for power and development, to have no 
waste of this vigorous raw material, is to advance, according to Nietz- 
sche. His counsel with regard to the treatment of our enemies is 
almost the finest in his work, and has a distinctly new note in it. 


“When ye have an enemy,” he says in Zarathustra, “do not 
return him good for evil, for that would make him ashamed. But 
prove that he has done something good to you. And rather, even, 
be angry than make a person ashamed. And when ye are cursed, 


it is not my pleasure that ye should desire to bless. Better curse a 
little also.” 


His horror of self-righteousness, or of a magnanimity which savors 
of proving one’s own virtue, is very healthy and refreshing. ‘‘ We 
can only raise men we do not treat with contempt,” he says. “ Moral 
contempt is worse than any crime.” 

Cant of any kind is, to Nietzsche, the evil of evils, and sincerity 


of vision the great good. One of his ideas in The Dawn of Day 
might be compared with Edward Carpenter’s philosophy, and it in- 
dicates a deeper wisdom than mere intellectual insight. 


“You would like,” he says, “to pose as discerners of men, but 
you shall not pass as such. Do you fancy that we do not notice that 
you pretend to be more experienced, deeper, more passionate, more 
perfect than you really are, as decidedly as we notice in yon painter 
a presumptuousness even in the way of using his brush; in yon musi- 
cian, by the way he introduces his theme, a desire to set it off for 
higher than it really is? Have you ever experienced in yourselves a 
history, wild commotions, earthquakes, deep, long sadness, fleeting 
happiness? Have you been foolish with great and little fools? 
Have you really borne the weal and woe of good people, and also 
the woe and peculiar happiness of the most evil? Then speak of 
morality, but not otherwise.” 


He declares that the three things most hated and feared by the 
virtuous—voluptuousness, thirst of power, and selfishness—have in 
them the kernels of the great virtues. Of voluptuousness he says: 
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“It is a sweet poison unto the withered only, but: the great in- 
vigoration of the heart, and the reverently spared wine of wines for 
those who have the will of a lion. Voluptuousness! but I will have 
railings round my thoughts, and even round my words, that swine 
and enthusiasts may not break into my gardens!” 


His will to power, and his antagonism to sympathy, which he con- 
siders weakness, make selfishness, hardness, and love of power virtues 
in his eyes. ‘“ Help thyself,” he says, “then every one else helps 
thee.” His conception of the four highest virtues is very character- 
istic of the man. First of all, we are to be perfectly honest toward 
ourselves, and to all who are friendly with us; valiant in face of our 
enemy; generous to the vanquished; and polite, always, and in all 
cases. He advocates politeness as a defence against intrusion and 
petty inquisitions. “I am polite unto them as I am to all small an- 
noyances. To be bristly toward what is small, seemeth unto me to be 
a wisdom for hedgehogs.” Force and lightness are the two things 
he admires. He says in the Wagner book that the first proposition 
of his esthetics is that “ everything divine runs with light feet,” and 
all through his work we find the dancer spoken of symbolically in the 
most enthusiastic language. 

Nietzsche has little to say of women. He is curiously reticent 
about them. In his philosophy there is evidently to be no over- 
woman. He says that it is only to men one should speak of women, 
and all through his work one finds the under-man, and not the over- 
man, judging women. “ Everything in woman is a riddle,” he says, 
“and everything in woman has one solution—pregnancy.” Bernard 
Shaw has perhaps helped us to understand Nietzsche’s gospel on 
women in his Man and Superman. “Man is for woman a means; 
the purpose is always the child. But what is woman for man?” 
Nietzsche asks this question, and leaves it wisely unanswered. ' 

“The true man,” says Nietzsche, “ wants two different things 
—danger and diversion. He therefore wants a woman as the most 
dangerous plaything.” The best women are a little weary of this 
point of view. To be a toy or a danger, or both, is growing monot- 
onous. Were woman not a consummate actress, and very kind- 
hearted, she would have dropped the réle long ago. “In the true 
man,” he says, “ there is a child hidden: it wants to play. Up, then, 
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ye women, discover, I pray you, the child in man.” This is her mis- 
sion, according to Nietzsche. It is an old-world one, and one far from 
contemptible—to bear children and to amuse. One is surprised to 
find, however, that Nietzsche expects from women—who are still cats 
and birds, he thinks, and the best of us cows—the greatest thing of 
all. ‘ Let your hope be, ‘ May I bear the over-man,’” he says. In 
his Wagner book, he puts women in a strange category. “In the 
theatre,” he declares, “‘ one becomes mob, herd, woman, Pharisee, vot- 
ing animal, patron, idiot, Wagnerian.” “ As yet,” he says, in Zara- 
thustra, “women are incapable of friendship.” His definition of 
friendship being as high as that of Thoreau, it is possible that when 
a woman attains it she may be worthy to bear the over-man. “ Art 
thou pure air and solitude and medicine to thy friend? ” asks Thoreau. 


“In a woman’s love,” Nietzsche says, “there is unfairness and 
blindness to all she does not love. And even in woman’s enlightened 
love there are still outbreaks and lightnings, and night along with 
the light.” In his Wagner essay he declares, “ Woman would like 
to believe that love can do all. It is a superstition peculiar to herself. 
Alas! he who knows the heart finds out how poor, helpless, preten- 
tious, and liable to error even the best, the deepest love is; how it 
rather destroys than saves.” In the same essay he says, “ Man is 
cowardly before all that is eternally feminine; women know it. In 
many cases of feminine love (perhaps precisely in the most celebrated 
cases ), love is only a more refined parasitism, a nesting in a strange 
soul, sometimes even in a strange body. Ak! at what expense always 
to ‘ the host ’!” : 


One wonders if the old woman in Zarathustra gave the subtlest 
advice a woman can give a man about her sex. “ Thou goest to 
women?” she asks. “ Do not forget the whip!” 


“Women always intrigue in secret against the higher souls of 
their husbands; they seek to cheat them out of the future for the 
sake of a painless and comfortable present.” ... “We think 
woman deep. Why? Because we never find any depth in her. 
Woman is not even shallow.” 


These reflections on woman are worth quoting, because, as I have 
said before, Nietzsche is a tonic, and wise women read him with an 
open mind, though, possibly, with the suspicion of a smile. 
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We must always approach Nietzsche with no fear of our own be- 
lief, or semi-belief, but with this open mind. We must remember his 
own words: 


“ The longing for a strong belief is not evidence of a strong be- 
lief ; rather the contrary. When one has this belief one may allow 
one’s self the choice luxury of skepticism; one is sufficiently sure, suf- 
ficiently resolute, and sufficiently bound for doing so.” 


Nietzsche declares that we refute a thing best by laying it respect- 
fully on ice. But his attitude toward Christianity is the attitude of 
a man with a red-hot poker in his hand. He dares to ask the ques- 
tion, “ Is man only a mistake of God, or God only a mistake of man? ” 
He demands of philosophers that they take up their position beyond 
good and evil, and he asks them to become superior to the illusion of 
moral sentiment, which belongs, in his mind, as religious sentiment 
does, to a stage of ignorance. Few of us, as he says, have the cour- 
age for what we really know, and Nietzsche is unspeakably valuable 
to any reader of his who learns through him to re-value all he values 
most. We need have no fear. Wisdom and truth are not soap-bub- 
bles; they do not burst by being examined. To re-value is always a 
painful process, and means loss as well as gain. The advantage of 
doing it is that what is left is one’s very own, bought often at a great 
price, but a treasure which no man can take away. Nietzsche’s atti- 
tude in religion and morals is in this way a very necessary and help- 
ful one. “If there were no graves,” he says, “there would be no 
resurrections.” 

Perhaps Nietzsche’s attitude to life and morals is well summed up 
in one of the finest passages in Zarathustra: 

“He who is emancipated in spirit has still to purify himself. 
Many traces of the prison and the mold still remain in him; his eye 
has yet to become pure. Yea, I know thy danger. But by my love 
and hope I conjure thee: cast not away thy love and thy hope! 

“Thou still feelest thyself noble, and the others also still feel 
thee noble who bear thee a grudge and cast evil looks. Know this, 
that to every one a noble one stands in the way. 

“A noble one stands also in the way of the good; and, even when 
they call him good, they want thereby to thrust him aside. 

“ The noble one wants to create something new, he wants to make 
a new virtue. The good man wants what is old, he wants the old to 
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be retained. But the danger of the noble one is not lest he become 
a good man, but lest he become a bully, a scoffer, a destroyer. 

* Ah! I have known noble ones who lost their highest hope. And 
then they disparaged all high hopes. They then lived unabashed, 
gratifying temporary pleasures, and seldom laid out plans for more 
than a day. 

“* Spirit is voluptuousness!’ they said. Then the wings of their 
spirit broke, and now it creeps about, befouling where it gnaws. 

“Once they thought of becoming heroes; now they are sensual- 
ists. The hero is a trouble and a terror to them. 

* But by my love and hope I conjure thee: cast not away the 
hero in thy soul! Maintain holy thy highest hope! 

“TI do not exhort you to work, but to fight. I do not exhort you 
to peace, but to victory. Let your work be a battle, let your peace 
be a victory.” 





HOSPITAL ABUSES 


NORMAN BARNESBY, M.D. 


I ruinx the statement can hardly be challenged that the civil- 
ization of a city or a state may be judged by the efficiency of its 
hospitals. These institutions are the outcome of the most generous 
human impulses, the desire of the strong and prosperous to care 
for and comfort the suffering and the needy. 

It is an inspiring sight to walk through the well-kept wards of 
a great hospital, to see the long rows of comfortable beds with their 
convalescing occupants, the splendid operating rooms in which are 
gathered from all the world the latest instruments and apparatus 
for the treatment and cure of surgical conditions, and, hardly less 
admirable, the well-arranged laundry and spotless kitchen. Equally 
impressive is the discipline of the fine corps of nurses and at- 
tendants, and the clock-like regularity which everywhere prevails. 
From open admiration and wonder the feeling soon changes to awe 
as the visitor grasps the magnitude and precision of this great 
system, devised and maintained, it would appear, solely for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity. 

Unfortunately, there are conditions in hospitals and sanitariums 
that are anything but ideal, and in many even of our most famous 
institutions there is another and less attractive side to the picture. 

The visiting surgeons of hospitals are ordinarily men of experi- 
ence and ability, a fact regarded by the prospective patient as of 
the utmost consideration. It also influences the philanthropist, who 
thinks that in contributing to the charity wards he is placing poor 
helpless creatures in the hands of the most humane and skilful 
operators. How fortunate for the poor and how gratifying to 
their sympathizers that the humblest outcast may have as good 
surgical attendance as the millionaire! It almost savors of Utopia. 

This is very well in theory, but it is hardly borne out in 
practice. For instance, I was informed by a nurse recently that a 
house surgeon in one of the largest New York hospitals had per- 
formed, during his few weeks of service, no less than seventy-five 
major operations, and that the attending surgeons were in the habit 
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of giving most of their work to this young man unless they got 
paid for it. So that any non-paying patient who enters this par- 
ticular institution expecting to receive the services of one of the 
famous surgeons connected with it at least by name will simply be 
turned over to an assistant who is allowed to operate pretty much 
as he likes. He may be a very fair surgeon by this time—he cer- 
tainly ought to be after such experience—but he is not a master 
surgeon, and the patients are deceived. 

This nurse, whose veracity is beyond question, assured me that 
she had seen a number of our great surgeons sterilize their hands, 
go to the operating table, make the first incision, and then turn 
the case over to the house surgeon, telling him to get busy and 
finish it up, as they had te hurry away. 

From my experience as a medical student in Chicago and from 
visits to the leading hospitals in all parts of the country, I am 
convinced that this abuse is common to all of our great cities, 
and presumably to those of Europe as well. Particularly, I believe, 
is this so in the medica] wards, where the treatment by proxy is 
often the rule rather than the exception. Sir William Wilkes, the 
famous English physician, remarked on his retirement from the 
consulting staff of a London hospital that he supposed he was a 
“consulting physician” because no one ever consulted him. “It 
might be well,” remarks the London correspondent of the T'hera- 
peutic Gazette, “if the exalted rank of consulting physician car- 
ried with it some opportunities for bestowing on the hospitals the 
often invaluable help of long years of large experience.” 

It cannot be denied, of course, that charity patients as a rule 
are fortunate in having the surgical attendance of reputable house 
surgeons or sometimes even of internes, for these young men are 
graduates and are certainly possessed of some skill. Nevertheless 
our philanthropists have in many cases stipulated that certain en- 
dowments were given expressly to insure the best medical and surgi- 
cal treatment that the hospital could provide for the poorest pa- 
tient. In any case, it is inexcusable to deceive these patients and 
allow them to be operated on under false pretences. 

There is no better way to judge a doctor’s character than to 
study his respective methods of treatment in charity and pay cases. 
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A modern hospital is supposed to provide charity patients with all 
the essentials in the matter of treatment that the case demands. 
Essentially, then, a paying patient gets no more than a charity pa- 
tient. The presence or absence of many of the luxuries which 
paying patients are able to command is really very unimportant 
per se. The main thing is the treatment,—medical, dietetic, and 
hygienic,—and both classes of patients usually get this. 

In certain places, however, we see lamentable exceptions to this 
rule. For instance, a well-known gynecologist of New York, who 
often performs the operation of hysterectomy, or complete removal 
of the uterus, makes his charity hospital patients sit up on the 
second day following the operation. 

It is quite different with his paying patients. These he keeps 
quiet in bed for a much longer time. The operation is formidable, 
and the thought of permitting or requiring a poor woman to get up 
on the second day is sickening. The fact that the man treats the 
two classes of patients so differently is a sure indication that his 
rule for the charity patients was not made with any reference to 
their welfare. Why, then, does he do this? Probably to get rid of 
them quickly, as they have no money, and therefore are not of any 
further interest to him after the operation has been performed. Or 
perhaps the desire to be quickly rid of the poor patients emanates 
from the hospital authorities, and the doctor, for reasons of his 
own, acts in accordance with their wishes. 

A similar practice goes on in a certain maternity hospital. The 
chief obstetrician requires the inmates to get up on the second day 
after confinement, if they are charity patients; but in the case of 
paying patients he makes them remain in bed for several weeks. 
Now every doctor, and nearly every layman, knows that when a 
woman gets up too soon after confinement she is liable to complica- 
tions that may ruin her after life. And yet this famous specialist 
in obstetrics and gynecology gets his confinement patients up on 
the second day—that is, if they are charity cases. 

Of actual brutality toward the defenceless recipients of charity 
—often frail women or frightened children—I wish that I could re- 
main silent. To picture a man of high attainments as essentially 
a savage is not only a reflection on the profession at large, but upon 
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modern civilization. Yet brutes there are,—alas, only too many of 
them !—among doctors and surgeons, and in the charity department 
of a hospital they find abundant outlet for their cruel or perverted 
instincts. 

Of course, in the treatment of minor surgical conditions at 
free clinics and in the hospitals, and in many surgical dressings 
and mancuvres, it is often impossible to avoid giving more or less 
pain, even when the utmost gentleness is exercised. It is safe to 
say, however, that in most of these cases pain can be nearly elim- 
inated by the judicious employment of cocaine, eucaine, freezing 
mixtures, gas or chloroform. But to make use of these things 
means time and expense, and that is just where the trouble comes in. 
The surgeon is usually in a hurry; partly because there is a room 
full of charity patients waiting; perhaps because he is anxious to 
get back to his own private office where each of his treatments 
means money in his pocket. As regards the institution itself, the 
superintendent may be unwilling to issue sufficient quantities of these 
pain-killing drugs. A spirit of economy is rampant, though too 
often only a cloak for wholesale “ grafting.” 

All of us understand what pain is, and none of us, who have 
been so unfortunate as to break an arm or a leg, but can vividly 
recall the visit of the family doctor and the painful experience of 
having the broken limb examined and set. No matter how much 
nerve we possess, we still remember with a shudder the intense agony 


accompanying the treatment of the most ordinary fracture, and we 
wonder if the pain might not have driven us insane had the doctor 
been unsympathetic or rough in his methods. Of course, nowadays, 
if we care to have the best surgical attendance either within or 
without a hospital,—and who does not?—an assistant can be called 


in to administer a little nitrous-oxide gas or chloroform while the 
bones are being put in shape again, and then we appreciate what a 
dollar is worth. 

We may realize, therefore, with a shudder of horror, what it 
means to place a little child at the mercy of an unfeeling surgeon 
and then to withhold the trifling quantity of anesthetic that would 
free it from all pain while its broken leg or shoulder is being set. 
The suffering, both physical and mental, that a sensitive child en- 
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dures is excruciating to a degree, and the very thought of it should 
make our hearts ache for the unfortunate little ones whose parents 
are too poor to pay for the more humane treatment. 

Disregard for the needless suffering of charity patients, es- 
pecially children, cannot possibly be condoned or excused. In spite 
of the great and noble work done by the hospitals and free clinics, 
there is occasion for shame and indignation when we have to stand 
by and see helpless children with broken limbs being twisted and 
turned and pulled and jerked around with no one to raise a voice 
of protest and no law to invoke to mitigate their needless suffer- 
ing. 

I know of many city hospitals where this cruel practice still 
obtains, of bone-setting without the aid of a little gas or chloro- 
form to ease the sufferer, and the excuse in every case is the need 
of economy. Yet the material would cost but a few cents—prob- 
ably less than the cigar that the operator lights when the clinic 
is over—and this paltry sum, and the callousness of the hospital 
authorities, are all that stand between the agonized patient and 
a painless operation. 

I once saw in a free clinic a surgeon, or rather a butcher, dis- 
sect a fatty tumor larger than a teacup out of a patient’s back 
without giving him the benefit of any local or general anesthesia. 
He explained that it “ wouldn’t hurt much, and anybody with a little 
nerve could stand it.” The operation was only commenced, how- 
ever, after the young man had been securely tied and plenty of 
assistants summoned to hold him down. The patient swore and 
carried on rather rudely, as he had a right to do under the cir- 
cumstances, but the job was finished, and all the doctor had to say 
was: “ Why, man, you’re a baby; you’ve got no nerve!” 

Visiting a Chicago surgical clinic held in one of the college 
amphitheatres I saw a little girl, aged nine, brought into the clinic 
to have her tonsils and adenoids taken out. The mother was in- 
formed that “ anesthesia was unnecessary in simple cases of this 
kind.” ‘ Now,” continued the surgeon, “If you will hold the child 
I won’t be a minute.” The mother did her best to hold the terror- 
ized girl, but it was no use, she simply couldn’t. Then an assistant 
and nurse got hold of the child and held her while the brute put a 
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mouth gag into her mouth to pry it open. This accomplished, he 
went after tonsil No. 1 and got it out, and then tonsil No. 2 was 
amputated, and afterwards the adenoids were gouged out. The 
operation completed, the little patient was released, and because 
she cried rather hysterically the surgeon deliberately pushed the 
bleeding child and her mother out into the hall with a farewell curse 
which was brutal in the extreme. Both were afterwards found on 
the college steps. The little thing’s clothing was covered with 
blood and a kind-hearted student took her back into the building 
and let her wash up. The poor mother explained that she had been 
afraid to go home for fear her daughter would bleed to death. 

This demonstration was so brutal, however, that the disgusted 
class petitioned the faculty to remove the surgeon, which promptly 
led to his resignation. 

Another case of the ill-treatment of a child occurred at a clinic 
which a friend of mine attended. I give the particulars as he nar- 
rated them at the time. 

A little girl, twelve years old, was brought to this clinic by her 
mother. They were poor people, but in manner and speech they 
showed that they had once been in better circumstances. Several 
months previously the child, while playing, had run a long thick 
splinter deeply into the calf of her right leg. Not being able to 
pay a doctor, the mother extracted as much of the splinter from 
the wound as she was able to, though she feared that she had not 
got it all out. The wound healed, but a tender spot remained. 
This gradually worked its way down the leg, past the ankle, and 
finally came to a standstill under the skin of the instep of the foot. 
It grew so painful that a shoe could not be worn, and at last the 
mother became so alarmed that she conquered her repugnance and 
took her daughter to the free clinic. Dr. F. was a big man with a 
ferocious expression on his face, and a harsh voice. When he glared 
at the little girl over his spectacles she trembled with terror and 
clung to her mother. Dr. F., however, made her climb on the table 
and began an examination of the foot. Of course, it must be un- 
derstood that some pain is unavoidable in such examinations, even 
when the surgeon is gentle and considerate. But Dr. F. is not 
noted for gentleness or consideration, even with children, especially 
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if they are charity patients. So he manipulated the swollen and 
tender instep this way and that, and kneaded it vigorously with 
thumbs and knuckles. The child endured this part of the ordeal 
with more bravery than many a full-grown man would have 
done. 

At last Dr. F. located a hard linear body beneath the swelling, 
and called for a knife. When the poor child heard this she turned 
white, and looked appealingly with her big brown eyes from the 
callous surgeon to the students who stood about the table, and 
in whose faces she read sympathy and pity. One of the students 
plucked up courage and suggested the employment of cocaine. 
“Too much trouble,” growled the surgeon. “ Anyway, what’s the 
use?—TI don’t need it.” The student subsided into his proper place 
and was assigned, with two others, to hold the suffering little one 
on the table while the great man operated. 

The vivisection began with a deep transverse incision across the 
instep and down almost to the bone. The child cried out and writhed 
in agony, but still she made a brave and pathetic effort to control 
herself. But when the doctor laid aside the sharp knife for a 
pair of dissecting forceps and began prodding between the exposed 
and quivering tendons in search of the foreign body, the little 
sufferer could bear the torture no longer. For the next five minutes 
or so her screams were nearly continuous. Several first-year stu- 
dents, not yet hardened to such scenes, left the room. At last 
the search was successful, and the foreign body was caught in the 
jaws of the forceps and extracted. It proved to be a piece of wood 
about half an inch long and somewhat thicker than a match. The 
rest was comparatively humane—merely the insertion and tying of 
two stout stitches by means of a needle—dull, it is true, but plied 
by a gentle hand. The student who dressed the foot spoke sooth- 
ingly to the little patient, and, when her sobbing had about ceased, 
assisted her to the street. 

But hospital abuses are not confined solely to the treatment 
of non-paying patients and I will now invite the reader to extend 
his sympathy to the paying patient as well. The latter, in fact, 
frequently undergoes hardships that could easily be avoided by a 
reform of existing conditions. I refer to the “red tape” and 
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“ ethical” bickerings incidental to his admission. The situation is 
well set forth by the editor of American Medicine,* who writes: 


“The hospital problem is bound to call in the near future for 
serious attention on the part of thinking medical men. No one can 
deny that the development of medical eleemosynary institutions has 
been largely responsible for the progress of medical and surgical 
science. But coincidental with the growth of the hospital idea, grave 
dangers to the rank and file of the medical profession have appeared. 
In most communities wherever one finds a hospital, there also will 
one find a small clique of medical men enjoying especial advantages 
and privileges by virtue of their hospital connection. Their less 
fortunate and influential colleagues are denied these advantages, and 
are proportionately handicapped in the practice of their profession. 
Since to send patients to such institutions is tantamount to losing 
patronage nine times out of every ten, the ‘ outside’ practitioner 
naturally discourages hospital treatment except as a dernier ressort. 

All these things tend to defer the well recognized benefits 
to be derived from hospital regimen, and it is a notable fact that 
hospital cases are usually advanced—not infrequently too far ad- 
vanced. Therefore, if hospitals have not fulfilled their most com- 
plete function in any community, the reason can usually be found 
in rules which confer special advantages on a few medical men and 
rigorously deny any privileges to those outside the ‘ charmed circle.’ 


“The ideal hospital system, and one that sooner or later must 
be adopted, is that which offers to every medical man the opportunity 
of placing his patients in any hospital he or they may elect, there 
to treat them with all the freedom that is his as a legally qualified 
practitioner of medicine. . . . Hospitals will then become in reality 
what they were originally intended to be, institutions solely for the 
use and welfare of the public, and not institutions for the promotion 
of private gain, professional or otherwise, as under present condi- 
tions is too often the case.” 


When professional negotiations have been brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, however, and the patient has been duly admitted and 
operated on, one would suppose that his trials are over, and that 
the skilful surgeon who has just dragged him from the jaws of 
death will now conscientiously strive to bring about his complete 
recovery. But this, unfortunately, is by no means a certainty. Many 
surgeons regard a hospital as an operating institution, pure and 


* American Medicine, September, 1908. 
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simple, and consequently lose interest in their patients once they 
are operated on. Hence during the more or less protracted period 
of recovery the patient too often finds himself neglected, and is 
actually encouraged to leave before his condition at all warrants 
such a step. Waxing indignant upon this subject, Dr. Bayard 
Holmes * of Chicago exclaims: 


“Modern aggressive surgery has made the hospital a hotel 
for the temporary care of the vivisected. All the surgeon cares for 
is a room for his patient to occupy during the three or four weeks 
she is recovering from his incisions. She may then go home and 
get well or lead a life of invalidism, as it happens. To cure his 
patient and restore her to a life of usefulness and happiness is not 
the modern surgeon’s conception of duty. He looks on the invalid 
as an incumbrance to his hospital, and all the essentials of recovery 
as unnecessary expense and space-consuming impediments.” 


There may be some exaggeration in this, as the editor of the 
American Journal of Surgery + asserts, but as such conditions 
undoubtedly do prevail and contribute not a little to the sum of 
human misery, I should not feel justified in omitting Dr. Holmes’ 
indictment, even though, as this talented editor declares, the state- 
ment “is very apt to be seized upon by enemies of the profession 
and triumphantly announced as another confession from our ranks.” 
After all, worse things could happen than a thorough investigation 
of the abuses referred to. 

When it comes to business methods, it is surely no secret that 
some of our largest hospitals are woefully mismanaged. ‘“ Graft” 
or incompetence, or both, are unearthed with such startling fre- 
quency that one wonders what would be the outcome of a thorough 
investigation, nation-wide in its scope, such as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has made in the field of medical education. Some institu- 
tions would unquestionably issue with flying colors, but the majority, 
I fear, would come in for well merited criticism. 

In a certain metropolitan hospital, for instance, it was recently 
discovered that the orderlies, nurses and kitchen help were getting 
the cream off the milk, and that this had been going on for months. 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, March 28, 1908. 
t 4 Surgeon’s Opinion of Surgeons, April, 1908. 
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The poor, suffering little folks, whose very lives depended on this 
cream, had been fed on skim milk, which probably explained an 
abnormal increase in infant mortality in that particular institution. 
Of course there was some brief unpleasantness, but as the press 
had not learned of the scandal, the hospital authorities were lenient 
with the culprits and harmony and good-will were soon restored. 
Whether those sick babies are getting cream to-day, or have again 
been put on the skim milk diet, I cannot say, and I very much doubt 
if the Superintendent could either. 

In pleasing contrast to this deplorable laxity is the method 
pursued in a government institution. “ Red tape” there may be in 
Uncle Sam’s hospitals, and in some cases antiquated methods, but 
“ graft ” is almost unknown. 

While serving as interne at the U. S. Marine Hospital in Chicago, 
under Surgeon Henry W. Sawtelle (now retired), I had an op- 
portunity of seeing this milk problem handled as it should be. Some 
of the patients had complained of getting poor milk, and within 
half an hour the most sweeping and systematic investigation was in 
progress. The head surgeon went straight to the kitchen and 
questioned the cook and his assistants and then, with commendable 
impartiality, interrogated every nurse and orderly in the place. The 
stewards and physicians were consulted as well; in short, every one 
in that hospital was invited to help solve the problem why the milk 
should be poor when the United States Government was paying for 
the best. 

When the fact was established that the milk had not been tampered 
with in the institution, the proprietor of the dairy was promptly 
ordered to report at the hospital and explain why the milk he fur- 
nished to the Government under contract was not up to specifications. 
I shall never forget the appearance of that guilty milkman as he 
tremblingly admitted having watered the milk. 

“* My dear sir,” said Doctor Sawtelle, “the United States Gov- 
ernment pays you to deliver milk, not ‘milk and.’ Hereafter, if 
we decide that the milk is too rich we can add our own Lake Michi- 
gan, and remember, sir, we are going to inspect every drop of milk 
that comes to this hospital. Any more complaints and you will 
hear from me in a way that will be very dear and disagreeable. 


That is all.” 
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A systematic inspection was thereupon established, and daily 
reports on the milk and food in general were given to the surgeon 
in charge. During months of service in that hospital I never again 
heard a patient complain of poor milk. 

I mentioned “ red tape,” but as a matter of fact a government 
hospital in charge of commissioned medical officers is superior, both 
in its methods and its discipline, to the average county or municipal 
institution. And the reason of this is not far to seek. There is 
an official head, and he is responsible to the government. On the 
other hand, the county or city hospital is run by a board of governors 
or managers, usually rich men who lack experience and apparently 
care very little how things are managed. Tlese boards frequently 
put some incompetent man in charge and leave him pretty much 
to his own devices. He is often paid so small a salary that after 
he gets “ on to the ropes ” he will justify himself in making a “ little 
on the side.” The contracts for coal, food stuffs, medical supplies, 
etc., are made by him, and of course he knows upon which side his 
bread is buttered. “Graft” here and “ graft” there keeps his 
mouth closed, and so the supplies may deteriorate until his manage- 
ment is an open scandal, before he will consent to interfere. 

Hospital “ grafting” has become so universal that it is now 
almost considered legitimate. For of course the example of the 
“man higher up” is diligently copied by the rest. Thus the kitchen 
force are in the habit of helping themselves to tea, coffee, sugar 
and other groceries, which they carry off to their homes. The 
orderlies and nurses are more attracted to the medical stores, and 
thermometers, bandages, and minor operating instruments conse- 
quently disappear with wonderful regularity. The interne, when he 
has finished his apprenticeship, usually finds that he is well equipped 
to establish himself in practice. Silkworm gut, catgut, bandages, 
chloroform, ether, etc., are expensive items, and he argues that the 
hospital can well afford to help him out. 

The physician in attendance, not to be left in the cold, usually 
appears at his clinics with an empty bag in which to carry off his 
share of the loot. And so the game goes merrily on. A doctor 
of my acquaintance makes it a habit to go to the clinic three times 
a week for the sole purpose of “ stocking up,” as he calls it. His 
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black surgical bag has six large bottles in it and these are filled 
thrice weekly with alcohol, ether, chloroform, lysol, green soap, 
peroxide and anything else that he especially needs. But one day I 
ran upon him while he was filling up his bag and asked him what he 
was doing. He explained that as he gave his services free he thought 
it was only right to get all he could, so he was “ stocking up,” as 
was his habit after the clinic. His office was filled with his “ legitimate 
graft” taken from the hospital clinic room, and he has told me 
many a time that he seldom has to buy any necessary office supplies. 

The drug room in the average hospital, even where open looting 
does not prevail, is a great source of waste. Alcohol, bandages, 
gauze pads, medicines, etc., are handed out ad libitum, and there 
seems to be very little supervision when new supplies are being 
ordered. If the poor sufferers in the wards and at the clinics were 
the recipients of this lavishness, one would be less inclined to criticize, 
but here, as we have seen, is the very place in which a tardy economy 
is applied. 

It must be admitted that great injustice is often done to the 
attending physician in the matter of remuneration; nevertheless, 
since he accepts the conditions he should stick to his agreement, or 
else resign. Furthermore, it is not the doctor who is most con- 
siderate and generous with his services who receives the most per- 
quisities—on the contrary, it requires but little knowledge of humar 
nature to see that the “ graft” is usually in inverse ratio to the 
services performed. 

Such stealing as I have here instanced would be next to im- 
possible in a government hospital. There everything must be ac- 
counted for, and if there is an unusual outlay in any department 
the surgeon in charge will soon find it out. The difference between 
the two classes of institutions is that in one we have a system based 
on responsibility, which time has proved to be good for all concerned, 
whereas in the other we have a system which by its irresponsibility 
invites and fosters “ graft.” Hence to destroy the “ graft” we 
must alter the system. 

Lack of intelligent coéperation among the various members of 
the staff is another cause for prevailing conditions and results in 
many deplorable blunders, some, of course, fatal. If the chief 
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surgeon, the house surgeon, the internes and the nurses fail to work 
in harmony, even though all be actuated by the highest motives, 
the patient necessarily suffers. Space will not permit an enumeration 
of the various causes of discord, but in many cases the fault lies 
with those in charge. 

In speaking of the looting of expensive materials, I have per- 
haps given the impression that the supplies purchased, whatever 
disposition is made of them, are the best procurable. This un- 
fortunately is not the case. Whatever may be the quality of the 
items selected by the visiting physicians and his friends, the ma- 
terials reserved for the poor inmates are often of inferior quality, 
such as no reputable doctor or surgeon would use in private prac- 
tice. In this connection let me quote again from the editorial columns 
of American Medicine: * 


“In the selection of surgical supplies, it would seem above all 
things that quality should primarily be considered. Yet it is a fact 
too well known to innumerable surgeons that many a hospital is 
purchasing its supplies with a view only to cheapness. As a con- 
sequence, surgeons in such institutions are too often forced to use 


suture material, dressings, anesthetics and a hundred and one other 
essentials to surgical technique, that they would never think of em- 
ploying in their private practice, or in the treatment of members 
of their own families. The excuse of economic necessity is always 
made by hospital boards when criticism is directed against inferior 
surgical supplies, but the fact is apparently overlooked that the 
exercise of this particular form of economy is simply meeting one 
responsibility by creating a greater. A treatise might well be written 
on the criminal reprehensibility of using inferior surgical dressings 
or sutures, and it is an outrage for any hospital to ask the members 
of its surgical staff to place themselves in a position so open to 
censure and possibly injury. This would be bad enough in itself, 
but the particular abuse under discussion comprehends much more 
vital dangers to helpless patients, who have no voice in the matter. 
Who can say to what extent unnecessary suffering, disappointment 
at faulty results, and even deaths following operations, have been 
due to the use of cheap dressings, sutures or other hospital 
supplies? ” 


If a treatise could be written on the above mentioned abuse, 
what a library might be written on the haphazard methods of pre- 
* American Medicine, October, 1908. 
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scribing and filling prescriptions that obtain more or less in every 
hospital in the land! With all the shortcomings of hospital surgery, 
no one can deny that it has laid the foundations of progressive 
modern surgery the world over. In materia medica, on the other 
hand, the hospitals have lagged so far behind that it is a question 
if the term “ modern” can be applied to anything relating to the 
pharmaceutical department. 

‘In the one hundred and fifty years of the practice of pharmacy 
in American hospitals,” writes M. I. Wilbert, Ph.M., in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association,* “we can only point to one 
hospital pharmacist who idealized his position and was able to ac- 
complish something that we of to-day rightfully point to with 
pride.” + 

After a careful survey of this important but neglected field, 
Mr. Wilbert lays much of the blame upon what I may best term a 
mechanical blight, which makes the average medical department a 
mere machine for drug giving. This also is the opinion of the 
Journal of the A. M. A. itself, which came out shortly before Mr. 
Wilbert’s paper with an editorial entitled “ Mechanical Prescribing 
in Hospitals and Dispensaries.” ‘The editor says: 


“The best managed hospitals have their standard tonics made 
up by the gallon, if not by the barrel, and prescribing in dis- 
pensaries is commonly slavishly confined to a formula book. The 
student soon learns that ‘ Formula 38’ is good for dyspepsia, and 
that ‘A. B. and S.’ pills are the remedy for constipation. It is un- 
fortunately true that the prevailing tendency to rely on nostrums 
and specifics has its origin to a large extent in the use of formularies 
and ready-made mixtures in clinics, dispensaries and hospitals con- 
nected with medical schools. That some of the best men in the pro- 
fession exhibit this tendency is not surprising when we know that a 
certain college, second to none in its advocacy of high ideals in 
medical education, still uses in its. dispensary work a formulary book 
that has undergone little change in twenty years and which contains 
some beautiful examples of polypharmacy. While such a reliance 


*A paper read before the American Medical Association (Section on 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics) held at Atlantic City, June, 1907. Published 
in the Journal of the A. M. A., November 16, 1907. 

t The late Charles Rice, who was connected with the drug department of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, for forty years. 
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on ready-made formulas may be a necessity of the busy doctor, it 
is certainly out of place in the teaching of students, where the un- 
derlying principles should always be kept in view and their intelligent 
application in detail carefully taught. The student, taught by the 
powerful example of great clinicians whom he sees daily using 
ready-made formulas, is in great danger of letting his lessons in 
pharmacology lapse into innocuous desuetude and of going into 
practice ready to exchange the ready-made formulas of the dis- 


pensary or the clinic for the ever ready specific of the proprietary 
medicine men.” 


The relation of the hospital to scientific medicine and to the 
work of the medical school demands energetic investigation, and there 
are many other abuses and shortcomings, particularly in the con- 
duct of the medical wards of prisons, charitable homes and asylums. 
Inadequate and crowded wards, insufficient ventilation, cruel and 
vicious attendants recruited from reformatories that do not reform, 
and often direct from the slums, the lack of entertainment for con- 
valescents, the stupid, maddening routine that so largely prevails, 
and, in children’s hospitals or homes, the lack of personal care or 
affection for the little ones—these, among other evils, are the causes 
of the high death rate in our charitable institutions and of the 
wretched physique of so many who survive. Which simply means 
that Society, while on the one hand fighting squalor, disease and 
crime, is counteracting the good results so attained by contributing 
a host of unfortunates to people the slums; and so supplies, de- 
liberately and with apparent indifference, what may be regarded as 
one of the chief factors of our moral and physical deterioration. 

Hence, like every other evil in our eleemosynary institutions, 
it is not only the helpless victims who suffer, but eventually the 
public at large. Injustice, incompetence, cruelty, dishonesty, sel- 
fishness are diseases that cannot be restricted to the hospital ward 
or the clinic. They may be suppressed for a time and their ex- 
istence denied, but the danger is none the less real. The abuses that 
exist in our hospitals are a festering sore, not only upon the medical 
profession, but upon the whole community, and only the most drastic 
measures will prevent its malignant growth. 





A DREAM* 
LEO TOLSTOY 


A Few nights ago I dreamt so significant a dream that several 
times during the following day I asked myself, “ What has hap- 
pened to-day that is so specially important?” And then I remem- 
bered that the specially important thing was what I had seen, or 
rather heard, in my dream. 

It was a speech that struck me greatly, spoken by one who, as 
often happens in dreams, was a combination of two men: my old 
friend, now dead, Vladimir Orl6f, with gray curls on each side 
of his bald head, and Nicholas Andréyevitch, a copyist who lived 
with my brother. 

The speech was evoked by the conversation of a rich lady, 
the hostess, with a landowner who was visiting her house. The 
lady had recounted how the peasants on a neighboring estate had — 
burnt the landlord’s house and several sheds which sheltered century- 
old cherry trees and duchess pears. Her visitor, the landowner, 
related how the peasants had cut down some oaks in his forest, and 


had even carted away a stack of hay. 

“Neither arson nor robbery is considered a crime nowadays. 
The immorality of our people is terrible: they have all become 
thieves!” said someone. 

And in answer to those words, that man, combined of two, spoke 
as follows: 


“The peasants have stolen oaks and hay, and are thieves, and 
the most immoral class,” he began, addressing no one in particular. 
* Now, in the Caucasus, a chieftain used to raid the Aouls and 
carry off all the horses of the inhabitants. But one of them found 
means to get back from the chieftain’s herd at least one of the 
horses that had been stolen from him. Was that man a thief, be- 
cause he got back one of the many horses stolen from him? And 
is it not the same with the trees, the grass, the hay, and all the rest 
of the things you say the peasants have stolen from you? The 
earth is the Lord’s, and common to all; and if the peasants have 


* This authorized translation by L. and A. Maude makes its first appearance in 
Tue Forum, but in accordance with Count Tolstoy’s principles no rights are reserved. 
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taken what was grown on the common land of which they have 
been deprived, they have not stolen, but have only resumed pos- 
session of a small part of what has been stolen from them. 

“IT know you consider land to be the property of the landlord, 
and therefore call the restoration to themselves of its produce by 
the peasants—robbery ; but, you know, that is not true! The land 
never was, and never can be, anyone’s property. If a man has 
more of it than he requires, while others have none, then he who 
possesses the surplus land possesses not land but men; and men can- 
not be the property of other men. 

“* Because a dozen mischievous lads have burnt some cherry tree 
sheds, and have cut down some trees, you say the peasants are 
thieves, and the most immoral class! . . . 

“How can your tongue frame such words! They have stolen 
ten oaks from you. Stolen! ‘To prison with them!’ 

“Why, if they had taken not your oaks alone but everything 
that is in this house, they would only have taken what is theirs: 
made by them and their brothers, but certainly not by you! ‘ Stolen 
oaks!’ But for ages you have been stealing from them, not oaks, 
but their lives, and the lives of their children, their womenfolk and 
their old men—who withered away before their time, only because 
they were deprived of the land God gave them in common with all 
men, and they were obliged to work for you. 

“Only think of the life those millions of men have lived and 
are living, and of how you live! Only consider what they do, sup- 
plying you with all the comforts of life, and of what you do for 
them, depriving them of everything—even of the possibility of 
supporting themselves and their families! All you live on—every- 
thing in this room, everything in this house, and in all your splendid 
cities, all your palaces, all your mad, literally mad, luxuries—has 
been made, and is still continually being made, by them. 

“ And they know this. They know that these parks of yours, 
and your race-horses, motor cars, palaces, dainty dishes and finery, 
and all the nastiness and stupidity you call ‘ science’ and ‘ art ’— 
are purchased with the lives of their brothers and sisters. They 
know and cannot help knowing this. Then think what feelings these 
people would have toward you, if they were like you! 
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“ One would suppose that, knowing all you inflict on them, they 
could not but hate you from the bottom of their souls, and could 
not help wishing to revenge themselves on you. And you know 
there are tens of millions of them, and only some thousands of you. 
But what do they do? Why, instead of crushing you as useless 
and harmful reptiles, they continue to repay your evil with good, 
and live their laborious and reasonable, though hard life, patiently 
biding the day when you will become conscious of your sin and will 
amend your ways. But instead of that, what do you do? From the 
height of your refined, self-confident immorality, you deign to stoop 
to those ‘ depraved, coarse people.’ You enlighten them, and play 
the benefactor to them; that is to say, with the means supplied to 
you by their labor, you inoculate them with your depravity, and 
blame, correct, and—best of all— punish’ them, as unreasoning or 
vicious infants bite the breasts that feed them. 

“Yes, look at yourselves, and consider what you are and what 
they are! Realize that they alone live; while you, with your 
Dotimas, Ministries, Synods, Academies, Universities, Conserva- 
tories, Law Courts, armies and all such stupidities and nastinesses, 
are but playing at life, and spoiling it for yourselves and others. 
They, the people, are alive. They are the tree, and you are harm- 
ful growths—fungi on the plant. Realize, then, all your in- 
significance and their grandeur! Understand your sin, and try to 
repent, and at all costs set the people free!” 

“ How well he speaks!” thought I. “Can it be a dream? ” 

And as I thought that, I awoke. 

This dream set me again thinking about the land question: a 
question of which those who live constantly in the country, among 
a poverty-stricken agricultural peasant population, cannot help 
thinking. I know I have often written about it; but under the in- 
fluence of that dream, even at the risk of repeating myself, I once 
more felt the need to express myself. Carthago delenda est. As 
long as people’s attitude toward private property in land remains 
unchanged, the cruelty, madness and evil of this form of the en- 
slavement of some men by others, cannot be pointed out too fre- 
quently. 


People say that land is property, and they say this because 
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the Government recognizes private property in land. But fifty 
years ago the Government upheld private property in human beings ; 
yet a time came when it was admitted that human beings cannot be 
private property, and the Government ceased to hold them to be 
property. So it will be with property in land. The Government 
now upholds that property, and protects it by its power; but a 
day will come when the Government will cease to acknowledge this 
kind of property, and will abolish it. The Government will have 
to abolish it, because private property in land is just such an in- 
justice as property in men—serfdom—used to be. The difference 
lies only in the fact that serfdom was a direct, definite slavery, while 
land-slavery is indirect and indefinite. Then Peter was John’s slave, 
whereas now Peter is the slave of some person unknown, but cer- 
tainly of him who owns the land Peter requires in order to feed 
himself and his family. And not only is land-slavery just as un- 
just and cruel a slavery as serfdom used to be, it is even harder on 
the slaves, and more criminal on the part of the slaveholders. For 
under serfdom, if not from sympathy then at least from self-in- 
terest, the owner was obliged to see to it that his serf did not 
wither away and die of want; but to the best of his ability and 
understanding he looked after his slaves’ morality. Now the land- 
owner cares nothing if his landless slave withers away or becomes 
demoralized; for he knows that however many men die or become 
depraved at his work, he will always be able to find workmen. 

The injustice and cruelty of the new, present-day slavery—land- 
slavery—is so evident, and the condition of the slaves is every- 
where so hard, that one would have expected this new slavery to 
have been recognized by now as out of date half a century ago; 
and it should, one would have thought, have been abolished, as serf- 
dom was abolished. 

“ But,” it is said, “ property in land cannot be abolished, for 
it would be impossible to divide equally among all the laborers and 
non-laborers the advantages given by land of different qualities.” 

But that is not true. To abolish property in land, no dis- 
tribution of land is necessary. 

Just as, when serfdom was abolished, no distribution of the 
people liberated was necessary, but all that was needed was the 
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abolition of the law that upheld serfdom, so with the abolition of 
private property in land, no distribution of land is needed, but only 
the abolition of the law sanctioning private property in land. And 
as when serfdom was abolished the serfs of their own accord set- 
tled down as best suited them, so when private property in land 
is abolished, people will find a way of sharing the land among 
themselves, so that all may have equal advantage from it. How 
this will be arranged, whether by Henry George’s Single Tax sys- 
tem, or in some other way, we cannot foresee. But it is certain that 
the Government need only cease to uphold by force the obviously 
unjust and oppressive rights of property in land, and the people, 
released from those restrictions, will always find means of appor- 
tioning the land by common consent, in such a way that everyone 
will have an equal share of the benefits the use of the land confers. 

It is only necessary for the majority of landowners—that is 
slaveowners—to understand, as they did in the matter of serfdom, 
that property in land is as hard on the present-day slaves, and as 
great an iniquity on the part of the slaveowners, as serfdom was; 
and, having understood that, it is only necessary for them to im- 
press on the Government the necessity of repealing the laws sanc- 
tioning property in land: that is, land-slavery. One would have 
thought that, as in the fifties the best members of society (chiefly 
the serf-owning nobles themselves), having understood the crimi- 
nality of their position, explained to the Government the necessity 
for abolishing their evidently out-of-date and immoral rights, and 
serfdom was abolished; so it should be now, with regard to private 
property in land, which is land-slavery. 

But strange to say, the present slaveowners, the landed pro- 
prietors, not only fail to see the criminality of their position, and 
do not impress on the Government the necessity of abolishing land- 
slavery, but on the contrary they consciously and unconsciously, 
by all manner of means, blind themselves and their slaves to the 
criminality of their position. 

The reasons of this are: first, that serfdom in the ’fifties, being 
the plain, downright enslavement of man by man, ran too clearly 
counter to religious and moral feeling; while land-slavery is not 
a direct, immediate slavery, but is a form of slavery more hidden 
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from the slaves, and especially from the slaveowners, by complicated 
Governmental, social and economic institutions. And the second rea- 
son is that, while in the days of serfdom only one class were slave- 
owners, all classes, except the most numerous one—consisting of 
peasants who have too little land, laborers and working-men—are 
slaveowners now. Nowadays nobles, merchants, officials, manufac- 
turers, professors, teachers, authors, musicians, painters, rich peas- 
ants, rich men’s servants, well-paid artisans, electricians, mechanics, 
etc., are all slaveowners of the peasants who have insufficient land, 
and of the unskilled workmen who—apparently as a result of most 
varied causes, but in reality as a result of one cause alone (the 
appropriation of land by the landed proprietors)—are obliged to 
give their labor and even their lives to these who possess the ad- 
vantages land affords. These two reasons, that the new slavery is 
less evident than the old, and that the new slaveowners are much 
more numerous than the old ones, account for the fact that the 
slaveowners of our day do not see, and do not admit, the cruelty 
and criminality of their position, and do not free themselves from it. 

The slaveowners of our day not only do not admit that their 
position is criminal, and do not try to escape from it, but are quite 
sure that property in land is a necessary institution, essential to the 
social order, and that the wretched condition of the working classes 
—which they cannot help noticing—results from most varied causes, 
but certainly not from the recognition of some people’s right to 
own land as private property. 

This opinion of landowning, and of the causes of the wretched 
condition of the laborers, is so well established in all the leading 
countries of the Christian world, France, England, Germany, Amer- 
ica, etc., that with very rare exceptions it never occurs to their public 
men to look in the right place for the cause of the wretched condi- 
tion of the workers. 

That is so in Europe and America; but one would have ex- 
pected that for us Russians, with our hundred-million peasant popu- 
lation who deny the principle of private ownership in land, and 
with our enormous tracts of land, and with the almost religious 
desire of our people for agricultural life, an answer very different 
from the general European answer to questions as to the causes of 
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the distress among the workers, and as to the means of bettering 
their position, would naturally present itself. 

One would think that we Russians might understand that if we 
really are concerned about, and desire to improve, the position of 
the people and to free them from the aggravating and demoraliz- 
ing fetters with which they are bound, the means to do this is in- 
dicated both by common sense and by the voice of the people, and 
is simply—the abolition of private property in land, that is to 
say, the abolition of land-slavery. 

But strange to relate, in Russian society, occupied with ques- 
tions of the improvement of the condition of the working classes, 
there is no suggestion of this one, natural, simple and self-evident 
means of improving their condition. We Russians, though our 
peasants’ outlook on the land-question is probably centuries ahead 
of the rest of Europe, can devise nothing better for the improve- 
ment of our people’s condition than to establish among ourselves, 
on the European model, Doimas, Councils, Ministries, Courts, 
Zémstvos, Universities, Extension Lectures, Academies, Elementary 
Schools, Fleets, Submarines, Air-ships, and many other of the 
queerest things quite foreign to and unnecessary for the people, and 
we do not do the one thing that is demanded by religion, morality 
and common sense, as well as by the whole of the peasantry. 

Nor is this all. While arranging the fate of our people, who 
do not and never did acknowledge land-ownership, we, imitating 
Europe, try in all sorts of cunning ways, and by deception, bribery, 
and even force, to accustom them to the idea of property in land: 
that is to say, we try to deprave them and to destroy their conscious- 
ness of the truth they have held for ages, and which sooner or later 
will certainly be acknowledged by the whole human race: the truth 
that all who live on the earth cannot but have an equal right to 
its use. 

These efforts to inoculate the people with the idea of landed 
property that is so foreign to them, are unceasingly made, with 
great perseverance and zeal by the Government, and consciously 
or for the most part unconsciously, from an instinct of self-preser- 
vation, by all the slaveholders of our time. And the slaveholders 
of our time are not the landowners alone, but are all those who, 
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as a result of the people being deprived of the land, enjoy power 
over them. 

Most strenuous efforts are made to deprave the people, but, 
thank God! it may be safely said that till now all those efforts have 
only had an effect on the smallest and worst part of Russia’s peasant 
population. The many millioned majority of Russian workmen 
who hold but little land and live—not the depraved, parasitic life 
of the slaveowners, but their own reasonable, hard-working lives— 
do not yield to those efforts, because for them the solution of the 
land question is not one of personal advantage, as it is regarded 
by all the different slaveowners of to-day. For the enormous ma- 
jority of peasants, the solution of that problem is not arrived 
at by mutually contradictory economic theories that spring up 
to-day and to-morrow are forgotten, but is found in the one truth, 
which is realized by them and always has been and is realized by all 
reasonable men the world over—the truth that all men are brothers, 
and have therefore all an equal right to all the blessings of the 
world, and among the rest, to the most necessary of all rights, 
namely the equal right of all to the use of the land. 


Living in this truth, an enormous majority of the peasants at- 
tach no importance to all the wretched measures adopted by the 
Government about this or that alteration of the laws of landown- 
ership, for they know that there is only one solution to the land 
question: the total abolition of private property in land, and of 
land-slavery. And knowing this, they quietly await their day, which 
sooner or later must come. 





THE SUPERMAN 
ARTHUR STRINGER 


Brarpep and lank and blithely saturnine 
He snaps his fingers at the Sacred Nine, 
And laughs life’s sterner issues out of court. 
From Truth’s sheer nakedness he wrings his sport 
And lifts his satyr face up to the drip 
Of human tears, and scoffs with covinous lip 
At life denuded, and with cynic eyes 
Reviles the light where his own shadow lies. 
Never at rest, and never once austere, 
Never ennobled by a passing fear 
That Destiny is stranger than it seems, 
Never disturbed by undeciphered dreams, 
He sees in Thought no dread apostolate, 
He recks no tidings that the times await, 
He places on his age’s fevered brow 
No cooling hand. He asks not once the How 
And Whence of human life. But shrill and thin 
The satyr mouth still mocks at human sin, 
The tainted hoof still stirs each deeper spring 
Of thought and feeling, fouls it to a thing 
Of momentary laughter, makes its mud 
Profounder seem than Fate’s unfathomed flood. 
Not his the mellow laughter of the soul 
That sees life lucidly and sees it whole. 
There blows no spacious hill-wind thro’ his heart ; 
There stands no central flame, no thing apart 
From mortal dust and noise, which he might feel 
Inviolate of his mockery’s naked steel. 
And yet each truth that these irreverent hands 
Would bear us, far above his trifling stands. 
Nor is he always novel, for his sneer 
Is not of yesterday, or yesteryear. 
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Crouched ape-like on the edges of the Deep, 
Perched jay-like on the tombs where heroes sleep, 
He chatters of new creeds, and fills the earth 
With cunning and vituperative mirth. 

And yet beyond his Celtic laughter he 

Would seek the sacred gift of Prophecy, 

And much he holds to tell us, tho’ the world 

Will watch not him, but those sly fingers curled 
About the Cap and Bells. And should he cease 
To win our smile, he yet may sit in peace 

Amid earth’s broken idols desolate 

And ponder on the Hater crowned with Hate! 





CELT AND SAXON 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


CHAPTER XVI 


Or tHe Great Mr. Butt anp THE CELTIC AnD Saxon VIEw oF 
Him: anp SoMETHING oF RicnHarp RockNEy 


Meanwu3ize India, our lubber giant, had ceased to kick a leg, and 
Ireland, our fever-invalid, wore the aspect of an opiate slumber. The 
volcano we couch on was quiet, the gritty morsel unabsorbed within 
us at an armistice with the gastric juices. Once more the personi- 
fication of the country’s prosperity had returned to the humming 
state of roundness. Trade whipped him merrily, and he spun. 

A fuller sketch of the figure of this remarkable emanation of us 
and object of our worship, Bull, is required that we may breathe 
the atmosphere of a story dealing with such very different views of 
the idol, and learn to tolerate plain-speaking about him. 

Fancy yourself delayed by stress of weather at an inn or an ex- 
cursion, and snapped up by some gossip drone of the district, who 
hearing whither you are bound, recounts the history and nature of 
the place, to your ultimate advantage, though you groan for the 
outer downpour to abate.—Of Bull, then; our image, before the 
world: our lord and tyrant, ourself in short—the lower part of us. 
Coldly worshiped on the whole, he can create an enthusiasm when 
his roast-beef influence mounts up to peaceful skies and the domestic 
English world spins with him. What he does not like will then be 
the forbidding law of a most governable people, what he does like the 
consenting. If it is declared that argument will be inefficacious to 
move him, he is adored in the form of post. A hint of his willing- 
ness in any direction, causes a perilous rush of his devotees. Nor is 
there reason to suppose we have drawn the fanatical subserviency 
from the example of our subject India. We may deem it native; 
perhaps of its origin Aryan, but we have made it our own. Some 
have been so venturesome as to trace the lordliness of Bull to the 
protecting smiles of the good Neptune, whose arms are about him 
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to encourage the development of a wanton eccentricity. Certain 
weeds of the human bosom are prompt to flourish where safeness 
would seem to be guaranteed. Men, for instance, of stoutly inde- 
pendent incomes are prone to the same sort of wilfulness as Bull’s, 
the same abject submission to it which we behold in his tidal bodies 
of supporters. Neptune has done something. One thinks he has 
done much, at a rumor of his inefficiency to do the utmost. Spy you 
insecurity?—a possibility of invasion? Then indeed the colossal 
creature, inaccessible to every argument, is open to any suggestion: 
the oak-like is a reed, the bull a deer. But as there is no attack on 
his shores, there is no proof that they are invulnerable. Neptune 
is appealed to and replies by mouth of the latest passenger across 
the Channel on a windy night:—Take heart, son John! They will 
have poor stomachs for blows who intrude upon you. The testi- 
fication to the Sea-God’s watchfulness restores his darling who is 
immediately as horny to argument as before. Neptune shall have 
his share of the honors. 

Ideal of his country Bull has none—he hates the word; it smells 
of heresy, opposition to his image. It is an exercise of imagination 
to accept an ideal, and his digestive organs reject it, after the manner 
of the most beautiful likeness of him conjurable to the mind—that 
flowering stomach, the sea-anemone, which opens to anything and 
speedily casts out what it cannot consume. He is a positive shape, 
a practical corporation, and the best he can see is the mirror held 
up to him by his bards of the Press and his jester Frank Guffaw. 
There, begirt by laughing ocean-waves, manifestly blest, he glorifies 
his handsome roundness, like that other Foam-Born, whom the decor- 
ative Graces robed in vestments not so wonderful as printed sheets. 
Rounder at each inspection, he preaches to mankind from the text 
of a finger curved upon the pattern spectacles. Your Frenchmen 
are revolutionizing, wagering on tentative politics; your Germans 
ploughing in philosophy, thumbing classics, composing music of a 
novel order: both are marching, evolutionizing, learning how to kill. 
Ridiculous Germans! capricious Frenchmen! We want nothing new 
in musical composition and abstract speculation of an indecent myth- 
ology, or political contrivances and schemes of Government, and we 
do not want war. Peace is the Goddess we court for the hand of her 
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daughter Plenty, and we have won that jolly girl, and you are wel- 
come to the marriage-feast; but avaunt new-fangled theories and 
howlings: old tunes, tried systems, for us, my worthy friends. 

Roundness admiring the growth of its globe may address majestic 
invitation to the leaner kine. It can exhibit to the world that Peace 
is a most desirable mother-in-law; and it is tempted to dream of 
capping the pinnacle of wisdom when it squats on a fundamental 
truth. Bull’s perusal of the Horatian “carpe diem” is acute as 
that of the cattle in fat meads; he walks like lusty Autumn carrying 
his garner to drum on, for a sign of his diligent wisdom in seizing 
the day. He can read the page fronting him; and let it be of din- 
ing, drinking, toasting, he will vociferously confute the wiseacre 
bookworms who would have us believe there is no such thing as a 
present hour for man. 

In sad fact, the member for England is often intoxicate. Often 
do we have him whirling his rotundity like a Mussulman dervish in- 
flated by the spirit to agitate the shanks, until pangs of a commercial 
crisis awaken him to perceive an infructuous past and an unsown 
future, without one bit of tracery on its black breast other than 
that which his apprehensions project. As for a present hour, it 
swims, it vanishes, thinner than the phantom banquets of recol- 
lection. What has he done for the growth of his globe of brains?— 
the lesser, but in our rightful posture the upper, and justly the 
directing globe, through whose directions we do, by feeding on the 
past to sow the future, create a sensible present composed of both— 
the present of the good using of our powers. What can he show 
in the Arts? What in Arms? His bards—O faithless! but they are 
men—his bards accuse him of sheer cattle-contentedness in the mead, 
of sterility of brain, drowsihood, nidnoddyism, downright carcase- 
dulness. They question him to deafen him of our defences, our 
intellectual eminence, our material achievements, our poetry, our 
science ; they sneer at his trust in Neptune, doubt the scaly invulner- 
ability of the God. They point over to the foreigner, the clean- 
stepping, braced, self-confident foreigner, good at arms, good at 
the arts, and eclipsing us in industriousness manual and mental, and 
some dare to say, in splendor of verse—our supreme accomplishment. 

Then with one big bellow, the collapse of pursiness, he abandons 
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his pedestal of universal critic; prostrate he falls to the foreigner; 
he is down, he is roaring; he is washing his hands of English per- 
formances, lends ear to foreign airs, patronizes foreign actors, 
browses on reports from camps of foreign armies. He drops his 
head like a smitten ox to all great foreign names, moaning “ Shake- 
speare!” internally for a sustaining apostrophe. He well-nigh loves 
his poets, can almost understand what poetry means. If it does 
not pay, it brings him fame, respectfulness in times of reverse. 
Brains, he is reduced to apprehend, brains are the generators of 
the conquering energies. He is now for brains at all costs, he has 
gained a conception of them. He is ready to knock knighthood on 
the heads of men of brains—even literary brains. They shall be 
knights, an ornamental body. To make them peers, and a legis- 
lative, has not struck him, for he has not yet imagined them a stable 
body. They require petting, to persuade them to flourish and bring 
him esteem. 

This is Mr. Bull, our image before the world, whose pranks are 
passed as though the vivid display of them had no bad effect on the 
nation. Doubtless the perpetual mirror, the slavish mirror, is to 
blame, but his nakedness does not shrink from the mirror, he likes 
it and he is proud of it. Beneath these exhibitions the sober strong 
spirit of the country, unfortunately not a prescient one, nor an 
attractively lovable, albeit of a righteous benevolence, labors on, 
doing the hourly duties for the sake of conscience, little for pros- 
pective security, little to win affection. Behold it as the donkey of 
a tipsy costermonger, obedient to go without the gift of expression. 
Its behavior is honorable under a discerning heaven, and there is 
ever something pathetic in a toilful speechlessness ; but it is of dogged 
attitude in the face of men. Salt is in it to keep our fleshly grass 
from putrefaction; poets might proclaim its virtues. They will not; 
they are averse. The only voice it has is the Puritan bray, upon 
which one must philosophize asininically to unveil the charm. So the 
world is pleased to let it be obscured by the paunch of Bull. We 
have, however, isolated groups, individuals in all classes, by no means 
delighting in his representation of them. When such is felt to be 
the case among a sufficient number, his bards blow him away as a 
vapor; we hear that he is a piece of our English humor—we enjoy 
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grotesques and never should agree to paint ourselves handsome: 
our subtle conceit insists on the reverse. Nevertheless, no sooner 
are the hours auspicious to fatness than Bull is back on us; he is 
our family goat, ancestral ghost, the genius of our comfortable 
sluggishness. And he is at times a mad Bull: a foaming, lashing, 
trampling, horn-driving, excessive, very parlous Bull. It is in his 
history that frenzies catch him, when to be yoked to him is to suffer 
frightful shakings, not to mention a shattering of our timbers. It 
is but in days of the rousing of the under-spirit of the country, 
days of storm imprudent to pray the advent of, that we are well 
rid of him for a while. In the interim he does mischief, serious 
mischief ; he does worse than when, a juvenile, he paid the Danne- 
gelt for peace. Englishmen of feeling do not relish him. For men 
with Irish and Cambrian blood in their veins the rubicund grotesque, 
with his unimpressionable front and his noisy benevolence of the 
pocket, his fits of horned ferocity and lapses of hardheartedness, is 
a shame and a loathing. You attach small importance to images 
and symbols; yet if they seem representative, and they sicken num- 
bers of us, they are important. The hat we wear, though it is not 
a part of the head, stamps the character of our appearance and has 
a positive influence on our bearing. Symbolical decorations will 
stimulate the vacant-minded to act up to them, they encircle and 
solidify the mass; they are a sword of division between Celts and 
Saxons if they are abhorrent to one section. And the Celtic brother- 
hood are not invariably fools in their sensitiveness. They serve you 
on the field of Mars, and on other fields to which the world has given 
glory. These execrate him as the full-grown Golden Calf of heathen- 
ish worship. And they are so restive because they are so patriotic. 
Think a little upon the ideas of unpatriotic Celts regarding him. You 
have heard them. You tell us they are you: accurately, they affirm, 
succinctly they see you in his crescent outlines, tame bulk, spasms 
of alarm and foot on the weaker; his imperviousness to whatsoever 
does not confront the sensual eye of him with a cake or a fist, his 
religious veneration of his habitual indulgences, his peculiar forms 
of nightmare. They swear to his perfect personification of your 
moods, your Saxon moods, which their inconsiderate spleen would 
have us take for unmixedly Saxon. They are unjust, but many of 
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them speak with a sense of the foot on their necks, and they are 
of a blood demanding a worshipworthy idea. And they dislike Bull’s 
bellow of disrespect for their religion, much bruited in the meadows 
during his periods of Arcadia. They dislike it, cannot forget the 
sound: it hangs on the afflicted drum of the ear when they are in 
another land, perhaps when the old devotion to their priest has ex- 
pired. For this, as well as for material reasons, they hug the hatred 
they packed up among their bundles of necessaries and relics, in the 
flight from home, and they instruct their children to keep it burning. 
They transmit the sentiment of the loathing of Bull, as assuredly 
they would be incapable of doing, even with the will, were a splendid 
fire-eyed motherly Britannia the figure sitting in the minds of men 
for our image—a palpitating figure, alive to change, penetrable to 
thought, and not a stolid concrete of our traditional old yeoman 
characteristic. Verily he lives for the present, all for the present, 
will be taught in sorrow that there is no life for him but of past 
and future: his delusion of the existence of a present hour for man 
will not outlast the season of his eating and drinking abundantly 
in security. He will perceive that it was no more than the spark 
shot out from the clash of those two meeting forces; and penitently 
will he gaze back on that misleading spark—the spectral planet 
it bids wink to his unreceptive stars—acknowledging him the bare 
machine for those two to drive, no instrument of enjoyment. He 
lives by reading rearward and seeing vanward. He has no actual life 
save in power of imagination. He has to learn this fact, the great 
lesson of all men. Furthermore there may be a future closed to him 
if he has thrown too extreme a task of repairing on that bare machine 
of his. The sight of a broken-down plough is mournful, but the 
one thing to do with it is to remove it from the field. 

Among the patriotic of stout English substance, who blew in the 
trumpet of the country, and were not bards of Bull to celebrate his 
firmness and vindicate his shiftings, Richard Rockney takes front 
rank. A journalist altogether given up to his craft, considering 
the audience he had gained, he was a man of forethought besides being 
a trenchant writer, and he was profoundly, not less than eminently, 
the lover of Great Britain. He had a manner of utterance quite 
in the tone of the familiar of the ante-chamber for proof of his 
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knowing himself to be this person. He did not so much write articles 
upon the health of his mistress as deliver Orphic sentences. He was 
in one her physician, her spiritual director, her man-at-arms. Public 
allusions to her were greeted with his emphatic assent in a measured 
pitch of the voice, or an instantaneous flourish of the rapier; and the 
flourish was no vain show. He meant hard steel to defend the pill 
he had prescribed for her constitutional state, and the monition for 
her soul’s welfare. Nor did he pretend to special privileges in assum- 
ing his militant stand, but simply that he had studied her case, was 
intimate with her resources, and loved her hotly, not to say inspiredly. 
Love her as well, you had his cordial hand; as wisely, then all his 
weapons to back you. There were occasions when distinguished of- 
ficials and Parliamentary speakers received the impetus of Rock- 
ney’s approval and not hesitatingly he stepped behind them to bestow 
it. The act, in whatever fashion it may have been esteemed by the 
objects propelled, was a sign of his willingness to let the shadow 
of any man adopting his course obscure him, and of the simplicity 
of his attachment. If a bitter experience showed that frequently, 
indeed generally, they traveled scarce a tottering stagger farther 
than they were precipitated, the wretched consolation afforded by 
a side glance at a more enlightened passion, solitary in its depth, 
was Rockney’s. Others perchance might equal his love, none the 
wisdom of it; actually none the vigilant circumspection, the shaping 
forethought. That clear knowledge of the right thing for the coun- 
try was grasped but by bits by others. Enough to profit them this 
way and yonder as one best can! You know the newspaper Press is 
a mighty engine. Still he had no delight in shuffling a puppetry; 
he would have preferred automatic figures. His calls for them re- 
sounded through the wilderness of the wooden. 

Any solid conviction of a capable head of a certainty impressed 
upon the world, and thus his changes of view were not attributed to 
a fluctuating devotion; they passed out of the range of criticism 
upon inconsistency, notwithstanding that the commencement of his 
journalistic career smelt of sources entirely opposed to the con- 
clusions upon which it broadened. One secret of the belief in his 
love of his country was the readiness of Rockney’s pen to support 
our nobler patriotic impulses, his relish of the bluff besides. His 
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eye was on our commerce, on our courts of Law, on our streets and 
alleys, our army and navy, our colonies, the vaster than the island 
England, and still he would be busy picking up needles and threads 
in the island. Deeds of valor were noted by him, lapses of cowardice: 
how one man stood against a host for law or humanity, how crowds 
looked on at the beating of a woman, how a good fight was main- 
tained in some sly ring between two of equal brawn: and manu- 
facturers were warned of the consequences of their iniquities, Gov- 
ernment was lashed for sleeping upon shaky ordinances, colonists 
were gibbeted for the maltreating of natives: the ring and fervor of 
the notes on daily events told of Rockney’s hand upon the national 
heart—with a faint, an enforced, reluctant indication of our not 
being the men we were. 

But after all, the main secret was his art of writing round Eng- 
lish, instead of laborious Latinized periods: and the secret of the art 
was his meaning what he said. It was the personal throb. The fire 
of a mind was translucent in Press columns where our public had 
been accustomed to the rhetoric of primed scribes. He did away with 
the Biscay billow of the leading article—Bull’s favorite prose-bardic 
construction of sentences that roll to the antithetical climax, whose 
foamy top is offered and gulped as equivalent to an idea. Writing 
of such a kind as Rockney’s was new to a land where the political 
opinions of Joint Stock Companies had rattled Jovian thunders 
obedient to the nod of Bull. Though not alone in working the 
change, he was the foremost. And he was not devoid of style. Fer- 
vidness is the core of style. He was a tough opponent for his betters 
in education, struck forcibly, fenced dexterously, was always alert 
for debate. An encounter between Swift and Johnson, were it 
imaginable, would present us probably the most prodigious Giganto- 
machy in literary polemics. It is not imaginable among compara- 
tive pygmies. But Rockney’s combat with his fellow-politicians of 
the Press partook of the Swiftian against the Johnsonian in form. 
He was a steam ram that drove straight at the bulky broadside of the 
enemy. 

Premiers of parties might be Captains of the State for Rockney: 
Rockney was the premier’s pilot, or woe to him. Woe to the coun- 
try as well, if Rockney’s directions for steering were unheeded. He 
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was a man of forethought, the lover of Great Britain: he shouted 
his directions in the voice of the lover of his mistress, urged to rebuke, 
sometimes to command, the captain by the prophetic intimations 
of a holier alliance, a more illuminated prescience. Reefs here, shal- 
lows there, yonder a foul course: this is the way for you! The 
refusal of the captain to go this way caused Rockney sincerely to 
discredit the sobriety of his intellect. It was a drunken captain. 
Or how if a traitorous? We point out the danger to him, and if 
he will run the country on to it, we proclaim him guilty either of 
inebriety or of treason—the alternatives are named: one or the other 
has him. Simple unfitness can scarcely be conceived of a cap- 
tain having our common senses and a warranted pilot at his 
elbow. 

Had not Rockney been given to a high expression of opinion, 
plain in fervor, he would often have been exposed bare to hostile 
shafts. Style cast her egis over him. He wore an armor in which 
he could walk, run and leap—a natural style. The ardor of his 
temperament suffused the directness of his intelligence to produce 
it, and the two qualities made his weakness and strength. Feeling 
the nerve of strength, the weakness was masked to him, while his 
opponents were equally insensible to the weakness under the force of 
his blows. Thus there was nothing to teach him, or reveal him, except 
Time, whose trick is to turn corners of unanticipated sharpness, and 
leave the directly seeing and ardent to dash at walls. 

How rigidly should the man of forethought govern himself, 
question himself! how constantly wrestle with himself! And if he 
be a writer ebullient by the hour, how snappishly suspect himself, 
that he may feel in conscience worthy of a hearing and have per- 
petually a conscience in his charge! For on what is his forethought 
founded? Does he try the ring of it with our changed conditions? 
But a man of forethought who has to be one of our geysers ebullient 
by the hour must live days of fever. His apprehensions distemper 
his blood; the scrawl of them on the dark of the undeveloped dazzles 
his brain. He sees in time little else; his very sincereness twists him 
awry. Such a man has the stuff of the born journalist, and journalism 
is the food of the age. Ask him, however, midway in his running, 
what he thinks of quick breathing: he will answer that to be a shep- 
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herd on the downs is to be more a man. As to the gobbling age, 
it really thinks better of him than he of it. 

After a term of prolonged preachification he is compelled to lash 
that he may less despise the age. He has to do it for his own sake. 
O gobbling age! swallowing all, digesting naught, us too you have 
swallowed, O insensate mechanism! and we will let you know you have 
a stomach. Furiously we disagree with you. We are in you to lead 
you or work you pangs! 

Rockney could not be a mild sermonizer commenting on events. 
Rather no journalism at all for him! He thought the office of the 
ordinary daily preacher cow-like. His gadfly stung him to warn, 
dictate, prognosticate; he was the oracle and martyr of superior 
vision: and as in affairs of business and the weighing of men he was 
of singularly cool sagacity, hard on the downright, open to the 
humors of the distinct discrimination of things in their roughness, 
the knowledge of the firmly-based materialism of his nature caused 
him thoroughly to trust to his voice when he delivered it in ardor— 
a circumstance coming to be of daily recurrence. Great love creates 
forethoughtfulness, without which incessant journalism is a gabble. 
He was sure of his love, but who gave ear to his prescience? Few: 
the echo of the country now and then, the Government not often. 
And, dear me! those jog-trot sermonizers, mere commentators upon 
events, manage somehow to keep up the sale of their journals: adver- 
tisements do not flow and ebb with them as under the influence of a 
capricious moon. Ah, what a public! Serve it honorably, you are 
in peril of collapsing: show it nothing but the likeness of its dull 
animal face, you are steadily inflated. These reflections within us! 
Might not one almost say that the retreat for the prophet is the 
wilderness, far from the hustled editor’s desk; and annual should be 
the uplifting of his voice instead of diurnal, if only to spare his blood 
the distemper? A fund of gout was in Rockney’s, and he had begun 
to churn it. Between gouty blood and luminous brain the strife 
had set in which does not conduce to unwavering sobriety of mind, 
though ideas remain closely consecutive and the utterance resonant. 

Never had he been an adulator of Bull. His defects as well as 
his advantages as a politician preserved to him this virtue. Insisting 
on a future, he could not do homage to the belying simulacrum of the 
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present. In the season of prosperity Rockney lashed the old fellow 
with the crisis he was breeding for us; and when prostration ensued 
no English tongue was loftier in preaching dignity and the means 
of recovery. Our monumental image of the Misuse of Peace he 
pointed out unceasingly as at a despot constructed by freemen out 
of the meanest in their natures to mock the gift of liberty. His 
articles of foregone years were an extraordinary record of events or 
conditions foreseen: seductive in the review of them by a writer who 
has to be still foreseeing: nevertheless, that none of them were 
bardic of Bull, and that our sound man would have acted wisely in 
heeding some of the prescriptions, constituted their essential merit, 
consoletory to think of, though painful. The country has gone the 
wrong road, but it may yet cross over to the right one, when it 
perceives that we were prophetic. 

Compared with the bolts discharged at Bull by Rockney’s artillery 
Captain Con O’Donnell’s were popgun-pellets. Only Rockney fired to 
chasten, Con O’Donnell for a diversion, to appease an animus. The 
revolutionist in English journalism was too devoutly patriotic to be- 
labor even a pantomime mask that was taken as representative of us 
for the disdainful fun of it. Behind the plethoric lamp, now blown 
with the fleshpots, now gasping puffs of panic, he saw the well-minded 
valorous people, issue of glorious grandsires; a nation under a mon- 
strous defacement, stupefied by the contemplation of the mask: his 
vision was of the great of old, the possibly great in the graver strife 
ahead, respecters of life, despisers of death, the real English: whereas 
an alienated Celtic satirist, through his vivid fancy and his disesteem, 
saw the country incarnate in Bull, at most a roguish screw-kneed 
clown to be whipped out of him. Celt and Saxon are much inmixed 
with us, but the prevalence of Saxon blood is evinced by the public 
disregard of any Celtic conception of the honorable and the lovable; 
so that the Celt anxious to admire is rebutted, and the hatred of a 
Celt, quick as he is to catch at images, has a figure of hugeous animal- 
ism supplied to his malign contempt. Rockney’s historic England, 
and the living heroic England to slip from that dull hide in a time 
of trial, whether of war or social suffering, he cannot see, nor a 
people hardening to Spartan lineaments in the fire, iron men to meet 
disaster, worshipers of a discerned God of Laws, and just men too, 
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thinking to do justice; he has Bull on the eye, the alternately brag- 
gart and poltroon, sweating in labor that he may gorge the fruits, 
graceless to a scoffer. And this is the creature to whose tail he is 
tied! Hereditary hatred is approved by critical disgust. Some 
spirited brilliancy, some persistent generosity (other than the guzzle’s 
flash of it), might soften him; something sweeter than the slow ani- 
mal well-meaningness his placable brethren point his attention to. It 
is not seen, and though he can understand the perils of a severance, 
he prefers to rub the rawness of his wound and be ready to pitch 
his cap in the air for it, out of sheer blood-loathing of a connection 
that offers him nothing to admire, nothing to hug to his heart. Both 
below and above the blind mass of discontent in his island, the re- 
pressed sentiment of admiration—or passion of fealty and thirst to 
give himself to a visible brighter — is an element of the division: 
meditative young Patrick O’Donnell early in his reflections had noted 
that:—and it is partly a result of our daily habit of tossing the 
straw to the monetary world and doting on ourselves in the mirror, 
until our habitual doings are viewed in a bemused complacency by us, 
and the scum-surface of the country is flashed about us as its vital 
being. A man of forethought using the Press to spur Parliament to 
fitly represent the people, and writing on his daily topics with strenu- 
ous original vigor, even though, like Rockney, he sets the teeth of 
the Celt gnashing at him, goes a step nearer to the bourne of pacifi- 
cation than Press and Parliament reflecting the popular opinion that 
law must be passed to temper Ireland’s eruptiveness; for that man 
can be admired, and the Celt, in combating him, will like an able and 
gallant enemy better than a grudgingly just, lumbersome, dull, 
politic friend. The material points in a division are always the 
stronger, but the sentimental are here very strong. Pass the laws; 
they may put an extinguisher on the Irish Vesuvian; yet to be loved 
you must be a little perceptibly admirable. You may be so self- 
satisfied as to dispense with an ideal: your yokefellow is not; it is his 
particular form of strength to require one for his proper blooming, 
and he does bloom beautifully in the rays he courts. 

Ah, then, seek to be loved, and banish Bull. Believe in a future 
and banish that gross obscuration of you. Decline to let that old- 
yeoman-turned alderman stand any longer for the national man. 
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Speaking to the brain of the country, one is sure of the power of a 
resolute sign from it to dismiss the brainless. Banish him from your 
revels and your debatings, prohibit him your Christmas, lend no ear 
either to his panics or his testiness, especially none to his rages; do 
not report him at all, and he will soon subside into his domestic, 
varied by pothouse, privacy. The brain should lead, if there be a 
brain. Once free of him, you will know that for half a century you 
have appeared bottom upward to mankind. And you have wondered 
at the absence of love for you under so astounding a presentation. 
Even in a Bull, beneficent as he can dream of being, when his notions 
are in a similar state of inversion, should be sheepish hope for love. 

He, too, whom you call the Welshman, and deride for his delight 
in songful gatherings, harps to wild Wales, his Cambrian highlands, 
and not to England. You have not yet, though he is orderly and 
serviceable, allured his imagination to the idea of England. Despite 
the passion for his mountains and the boon of your raising of the 
edict (within a hundred years) upon his pastors to harangue him in 
his native tongue, he gladly ships himself across the waters traversed 
by his Prince Madoc of tradition, and becomes contentedly a trans- 
atlantic citizen, a member of strange sects—he so inveterate in faith- 
fulness to the hoar and the legendary !—Anything rather than Angli- 
can. The Cymry bear you no hatred; their affection likewise is 
undefined. But there is reason to think that America has caught the 
imagination of the Cambrian Celt: names of Welshmen are numerous 
in the small army of the States of the Union; and where men take 
soldier-service they are usually fixed, they and their children. Here 
is one, not very deeply injured within a century, of ardent tempera- 
ment, given to be songful and loving; he leaves you and forgets you. 
Be certain that the material grounds of division are not all. To pro- 
nounce it his childishness provokes the retort upon your presented 
shape. He cannot admire it. Gaelic Scots wind the same note of 
repulsion. 

And your poets are in a like predicament. Your poets are the 
most persuasive of springs to a lively general patriotism. They are 
in the Celtic dilemma of standing at variance with Bull; they return 
him his hearty antipathy, are unable to be epical or lyrical of him, 
are condemned to expend their genius upon the abstract, the quaint, 
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the picturesque. Nature they read spiritually or sensually, always 
shrinkingly apart from him. They swell to a resemblance of their 
patron if they stoop to woo his purse. He has, on hearing how 
that poets bring praise to nations, as in fact he can now understand 
his Shakespeare to have done, been seen to thump the midriff and 
rally them for their shyness of it, telling them he doubts them true 
poets while they abstain from singing him to the world—him, and the 
things refreshing the centre of him. Ineffectual is that encourage- 
ment. Were he in the fire, melting to the iron man, the backbone of 
him, it would be different. At his pleasures he is anti-hymnic, repel- 
lent to song. He has perceived the virtues of Peace, without the 
brother eye for the need of virtuousness to make good use of them 
and inspire the poet. His own enrolled unrhythmical bardic troops 
(humorous mercenaries when Celts) do his trumpeting best, and 
offend not the Pierides. 

This interlude, or rather inter-drone, repulsive to write, can 
hardly be excluded from a theme dramatizing Celtic views, and treat- 
ing of a blood, to which the idea of country must shine resplendently 
if we would have it running at full tide through the arteries. Pre- 
serve your worship, if the object fills your optics. Better worship 
that than nothing, as it is better for flames to be blown out than not 
to ascend, otherwise it will wreak circular mischief instead of illumin- 
ing. You are requested simply to recollect that there is another 
beside you who sees the object obliquely, and then you will not be 
surprised by his irreverence. What if, in the end, you were conducted 
to a like point of view? Self-worship, it has been said, is preferable 
to no trimming of the faculty, but worship does not necessarily cease 
with the extinction of this of the voraciously carnal. An ideal of 
country, of Great Britain, is conceivable that will be to the taste of 
Celt and Saxon in common, to wave as a standard over their fraternal 
marching. Let Bull boo his drumliest at such talk: it is, I protest, 
the thing we want and can have. He is the obstruction, not the 
country; and against him, not against the country, the shots are 
aimed which seem so malignant. Him the gay manipulators propi- 
tiate who look at him through Literature and the Press, and across 
the pulpit-cushions, like airy Macheath at Society, as carrion to 
batten on. May plumpness be their portion, and they never hanged 
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for it! But the flattering, tickling, pleasantly pinching of Bull 
is one of those offices which the simple starveling piper regards with 
a fresh access of appetite for the well-picked bone of his virtue. 
That ghastly apparition of the fleshly present is revealed to him as 
a dead whale, having the harpoon of the inevitable slayer of the 
merely fleshly in his oils. To humor him, and be his piper for his 
gifts, is to descend to a carnival deep underneath. While he reigns, 
thinks this poor starveling, Rome burns, or the explosive powders are 
being secretly laid. He and his thousand Macheaths are dancing 
the country the giddy pace, and there will, the wretch dreads, be 
many a crater of scoria in the island, before he stretches his inani- 
mate length, his parasites upon him. The theme is chosen and must 
be treated as a piper involved in his virtue conceives it: that is, real- 
istically ; not with Bull’s notion of the realism of the butcher’s shop 
and the pendent legs of mutton and blocks of beef painted raw and 
glaring in their streaks, but with the realism of the active brain and 
heart conjoined. The reasons for the division of Celt and Saxon, 
what they think and say of one another, often without knowing that 
they are divided, and the wherefore of our abusing ourselves, brave 
England, our England of the ancient fortitude and the future incar- 
nation, can afford to hear. Why not ina tale? It is he, your all for 
animal pleasure in the holiday he devours and cannot enjoy, whose 
example teaches you to shun the plaguey tale that carries fright: 
and so you find him sour at business and sick of his relaxings, hating 
both because he harnesses himself in turn bestially to each, growling 
at the smallest admixture of them, when, if he would but chirp a 
little over his work, and allow his pleasures to inspire a dose of 
thoughtfulness, he would be happier, and—who knows?—become a 
brighter fellow, one to be rescued from the poleaxe. 

Now the rain is over, your carriage is at the door, the country 
smiles and the wet highway waves a beckoning hand. We have worn 
through a cloud with cloudy discourses, but we are in a land of shift- 
ing weathers, “ celum crebris imbribus ac nebulis feedum,” not every 
chapter can be sunshine. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CROSSING THE RUBICON 


Roveux weather on the Irish sea discharged a pallid file of passen- 
gers from the boat at Holyhead just as the morning sun struck wave 
and mountain with one of the sudden sparkling changes which our 
Southwesters have in their folds to tell us after a tumultuous night 
that we have only been worried by Puck. The scene of frayed waters 
all rosy-golden, and golden-banded heathery height, with the tinted 
sand, breaking to flights of blue, was resplendent for those of our 
recent seafarers who could lift an eye to enjoy it. Freshness, illu- 
mination, then salt air, vivid distances, were a bath for every sense of 
life. You could believe the breast of the mountain to be heaving, 
the billows to be kissing fingers to him, the rollers shattered up the 
cliff to have run to extinction to scale him. He seemed in his clear- 
edged mass King of this brave new boundless world built in a minute 
out of the wreck of the old. 

An hour back the vessel was laboring through rueful chasms under 
darkness, and then did the tricksy Southwest administer grisly slaps 
to right and left, whizzing spray across the starboard beam, and 
drenching the locks of a young lady who sat cloaked and hooded in 
frieze to teach her wilfulness a lesson, because she would keep her 
place on deck from beginning to end of the voyage. Her faith in 
the capacity of Irish frieze to turn a deluge of the deeps driven by 
an Atlantic gale was shaken by the time she sighted harbor, espe- 
cially when she shed showers by flapping a batlike wing of the cloak, 
and had a slight shudder to find herself trickling within. 

“ Dear! and I am wet to the skin,” she confided the fact to herself 
vocally. 

“You would not be advised,” a gentleman beside her said after 
a delicate pause to let her impulsive naturalism of utterance fly by 
unwounded. 

“* And aren’t you the same and worse? And not liking it either, 
I fear, sir!” she replied, for despite a manful smile his complexion 
was tell-tale. “ But there’s no harm in salt. But you should have 
gone down to the cabin with Father Boyle and you would have been 
sure of not catching cold. But, Oh! the beautiful . . . look at 
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it! And it’s my first view of England. Well, then, I'll say it’s a 
beautiful country.” 

Her companion looked up at the lighted sky, and down at 
the pools in tarpaulin at his feet. He repressed a disposition to 
shudder, and with the anticipated ecstasy of soon jumping out of 
wet clothes into dry, he said: “ I should like to be on the top of that 
hill now.” 

The young lady’s eyes flew to the top. 

“ They say he looks on Ireland; I love him; and his name is Caer 
Gybi; and it was one of our Saints gave him the name, I’ve read 
in books. I'll be there before noon.” 

“You want to have a last gaze over to Erin? ” 

* No, it’s to walk and feel the breeze. But I do, though.” 

“ Won’t you require a little rest? ” 

** Sure and I’ve had it sitting here all night!” said she. 

He laughed: the reason for the variation of exercise was con- 
clusive. 

Father Boyle came climbing up the ladder, uncertain of his legs; 
he rolled and snatched and tottered on his way to them, and accepted 
the gentleman’s help of an arm, saying: “ Thank ye, thank ye, and 
good morning, Mr. Colesworth. And my poor child! what sort of 
a night has it been above, Kathleen? ” 

He said it rather twinkling, and she retorted: 

“ What sort of a night has it been below, Father Boyle?” Her 
twinkle was livelier than his, compassionate in archness. 

“Purgatory past is good for contemplation, my dear. *Tis 
past, and there’s the comfort! You did well to be out of that herring- 
barrel, Mr. Colesworth. I hadn’t the courage, or I would have burst 
from it to take a ducking with felicity. I haven’t thrown up my 
soul; that’s the most I can say. I thought myself nigh on it once or 
twice. And an amazing kind steward it was, or I’d have counted 
the man for some one else. Surely, ’tis a glorious morning? ” 

Mr. Colesworth responded heartily in praise of the morning. He 
was beginning to fancy that he felt the warmth of spring sunshine 
on his back. He flung up his head and sniffed the air, and was very 
like a horse fretful for the canter; so like as to give Miss Kathleen 
an idea of the comparison. She could have rallied him; her laughing 
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eyes showed the readiness, but she forbore, she drank the scene. Her 
face, with the threaded locks about forehead and cheeks, and the 
dark, the blue, the rosy red of her lips, her eyes, her hair, was just 
such a southwestern sky as April drove above her, the same in color 
and quickness ; and much of her spirit was the same, enough to stand 
for a resemblance. But who describes the spirit? No one at the 
gates of the field of youth. When Time goes reaping he will gather 
us a sheaf, out of which the picture springs. 

“ There’s our last lurch, glory to the breakwater!” exclaimed 
Father Boyle, as the boat pitched finally outside the harbor fence, 
where a soft calm swell received them with the greeting of civilized 
sea-nymphs. “ The captain ’ll have a quieter passage across. You 
may spy him on the pier. We'll be meeting him on the landing.” 

“If he’s not in bed, from watching the stars all night,” said Miss 
Kathleen. 

“He must have had a fifty-lynx power of sight for that, my 
dear.” 

“They did appear, though, and wonderfully bright,” she said. 


“T saw them come out and go in. It’s not all cloud when the high 
wind blows.” 


* You talk like a song, Kathleen.” 

“ Couldn’t I rattle a throat if I were at home, Father!” 

“ Ah! we’re in the enemy’s country now.” 

Miss Kathleen said she would go below to get the handbags from 
the stewardess. 

Mr. Colesworth’s brows had a little darkened over the Rev. Gen- 
tleman’s last remark. He took two or three impatient steps up and 
down with his head bent. “ Pardon me; I hoped we had come to a 
better understanding,” he said. “Is it quite fair to the country 
and to Miss O’Donnell to impress on her before she knows us that 
England is the enemy? ” 

“ Habit, Mr. Colesworth, habit! we’ve got accustomed to the 
perspective and speak accordingly. There’s a breach visible.” 

“T thought you agreed with me that good efforts are being made 
on our side to mend the breach.” 

“ Sir, you have a noble minority at work, no doubt; and I take 
you for one of the noblest, as not objecting to stand next to alone.” 
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“T really thought, judging from our conversation at Mrs. O’Don- 
nell’s that evening, that you were going to hold out a hand and lead 
your flock to the right sort of fellowship with us.” 

“To submission to the laws, Mr. Colesworth; ’tis my duty to do 
it as pastor and citizen.” 

“No, to more than that, Sir. You spoke with friendly warmth.” 

“The atmosphere was genial, if you remember the whisky and 
the fumes of our tobacco at one o’clock!” 

“TI shall recollect the evening with the utmost pleasure. You 
were kind enough to instruct me in a good many things I shall be 
sure to profit by. I wish I could have spent more time in Ireland. 
As it is, I like Irishmen so well that if the whole land were in revolt 
I should never call it the enemy’s country.” 

“ Excellently spoken, Mr. Colesworth,” said the priest. “ We'll 
hope your writings may do service to mend the breach. For there 
is one, as you know, and more’s the pity; there’s one, and it’s wide 
and deep. As my friend Captain Con O’Donnell says, it’s plain to 
the naked eye as a pair of particularly fat laundry drawers hung 
out to dry and ballooned in extension—if mayhap you’ve ever seen 
the sight of them in that state:—just held together by a narrow 
neck of thread or button, and stretching away like a corpulent frog 
in the act of swimming on the wind. His comparison touches the 
sentiment of disunion, Sir.” 

Mr. Colesworth had not even seen such a pair of laundry drawers 
inflated to symbolize the breach between Ireland and England; nor 
probably, if he had, would the sentiment of national disunion have 
struck his mind: it was difficult to him in the description. He consid- 
ered his Rev. friend to be something of a slippery fish, while Father 
Boyle’s opinion of him likewise referred him to an elemental sub- 
stance, of slow movement—earth, in short: for he continued to look 
argumentative after all had been said. 

Or perhaps he threw a coveting eye on sweet Miss Kathleen and 
had his own idea of mending a stitch of the breach in a quite domes- 
tic way. If so, the Holy Father would have a word to say, let 
alone Kathleen. The maids of his Church do not espouse her foes. 
For the men it is another matter: that is as the case may be. Tem- 
porarily we are in cordial intercourse, Mr. Colesworth. 
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Miss Kathleen returned to deck carrying her bags. The gentle- 
man had to descend, and subsequently an amiable dissension arose 
on the part of the young lady and Mr. Colesworth. She, however, 
yielded one of her bags, and he, though doubly laden, was happy. 
All very transparent to pastoral observation, but why should they. 
not be left to their chirruping youthfulness? The captain was not in 
view, and Father Boyle wanted to go to bed for refreshment, and 
Kathleen was an airy gossamer, with a boy running after it, not by 
any means likely to catch it, or to keep it if he did. Proceed and 
trip along, you young ones! 

At the hotel they heard that Captain Con O’Donnell was a snug 
sleeper upstairs. This, the captain himself very soon informed them, 
had not been the kernel of the truth. He had fancied they would not 
cross the Channel on so rattlesome a night, or Kathleen would have 
had an Irish kiss to greet her landing in England. But the cousinly 
salute was little delayed, news of the family in Ireland and England 
was exchanged, and then Mr. Colesworth and the captain bowed to 
an introduction ; and the captain, at mention of his name, immediately 
cried out that Mr. Colesworth might perchance be a relative of the 
highly intelligent admirable lady who had undertaken the secretary- 
ship, and by her vast ability got the entire management of Miss 
Mattock’s benevolent institution, and was conducting it with such 
success that it was fast becoming a grief to the generous heart of 
the foundress of the same to find it not only self-paying, but on the 
road to a fortune, inasmuch as it was already an article in the decrees 
of fashion among the nobility and gentry of both sexes in the metrop- 
olis to have their linen and laces washed at the Mattock laundry. 

Mr. Colesworth said he was the brother of the lady in question, 
he had also the pleasure of an acquaintance with Miss Mattock. He 
was vehemently congratulated on the relationship which bore witness, 
the captain affirmed, to a certain hereditary share of brains greatly 
to be envied: brother of Miss Colesworth, a title of distinction in 
itself! He was congratulated not less cordially for his being so 
fortunate as to know Miss Mattock, one of a million. 

Captain Con retained the hand of Father Boyle and squeezed 
it during his eulogies, at the same time dispensing nods and winks 
and sunny sparkles upon Kathleen. Mr. Colesworth went upstairs 
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to his room not unflattered. The flattery enveloped him in the 
pleasant sense of a somehow now established companionship for the 
day with a pleasant person from whom he did not wish to separate. 

“You made the gentleman’s acquaintance, my dear . . . ?” 
said Con. 

Kathleen answered: “ He made friends with our Patrick on the 
Continent, I think it was in Germany, and came to us to study the 
old country, bearing a letter from Patrick. He means to be one of 
their writers on the newspapers. He studies everything; he has 
written books. He called on us coming and called on us going and 
we came over together,” said Miss Kathleen. “ But tell me: our 
Philip? ” 

“ Books!” Con exclaimed. “ It’s hard to discover a man in these 
days who hasn’t written books. Oh! Philip! Ease your heart about 
Philip. They’re nursing him round. He was invalided at the right 
moment for him, no fear. I gave him his chance of the last vacant 
seat up to the last hour, and now the die is cast and this time I’m off 
to it. Poor Philip — yes, yes! we’re sorry to see him flat all his 
length, we love him; he’s a gallant soldier; alive to his duty; and 
that bludgeon sun of India knocked him down, and that fall from his 
horse finished the business, and there he lies. But he’ll get up, and he 
might have accepted the seat and spared me my probation: he’s 
not married, I am, I have a wife, and Master Philip divides me against 
my domestic self, he does. But let that be: I serve duty tco. Not 
a word to our friend up yonder. It’s a secret with a time-fuse war- 
ranted to explode safe enough when the minutes are up, and make 
a powerful row when it does. It is all right over there, Father Boyle, 
I suppose? ” 

** A walkover! a pure ceremonial,” said the priest, and yawned 
frightfully. 

*‘ You’re for a nap to recompose you, my dear friend,’’ remarked 
the captain.. 

* But you haven’t confided anything of it to Mrs. Adister? ” 

“Not a syllable; no. That’s to come. There’s my contest! I 
had urgent business in Ireland, and she’s a good woman, always will- 
ing to let me go. I count on her kindness, there’s no mightier com- 
pliment to one’s wife. She'll know it when it’s history. She’s fond 
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of history. Ay, she hates fiction, and so I’m proud to tell her I offer 
her none. She likes a trifling surprise too, and there she has it. Oh! 
we can whip up the business to a nice little bowl of froth-flummery. 
But it’s when the Parliamentary voting is on comes the connubial 
pull. She’s a good woman, a dear good soul, but she’s a savage 
patriot ; and Philip might have saved his kinsman if he had liked. He 
had only to say the word: I could have done all the business for him, 
and no contest to follow by my fireside. He’s on his couch—Mars 
convalescent: a more dreadful attraction to the ladies than in his 
crimson plumes! If the fellow doesn’t let slip his opportunity! with 
his points of honor and being an Irish Bayard. Why, Bayard in 
the nineteenth century’s a Bedlamite, Irish or no. So I tell him. 
There he is; you'll see him, Kathleen: and one of them as big an 
heiress as any in England. Philip’s no fool, you’ll find.” 

“ Then he’s coming all right, is he? ” said Kathleen. 

“ He’s a soldier, and a good one, but he’s nothing more, and as 
for patriotic inflammation, doesn’t know the sensation.” 

“Oh! but he’s coming round, and you’ll go and stroke down 
mother with that,” Kathleen cried. ‘“ Her heart’s been heavy, with 
Patrick wandering and Philip on his back. I'll soon be dressed for 
breakfast.” 

Away she went. 

“She’s got an appetite, and looks like a strapped bit of steel after 
the night’s tumbling,” said the captain, seeing her trip aloft. “I’m 
young as that too, or not far off it. Stay, I’ll order breakfast for 
four in a quiet corner where we can converse—which, by the way, 
won’t be possible in the presence of that gaping oyster of a fellow, 
who looks as if he were waiting the return of the tide.” 

Father Boyle interposed his hand. 

“Not for . . .” he tried to add “four.” The attempt at a 
formation of the word produced a cavernous yawn: a volume of the 
distressful deep to the beholder. 

“Of course,” Captain Con assented. He proposed bed and a 
sedative therein, declaring that his experience overnight could pro- 
nounce it good, and that it should be hot. So he led his tired old 
friend to the bedroom, asked dozens of questions, flurried a with- 
drawal of them, suggested the answers, talked of his Rubicon, praised 
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his wife, delivered a moan on her behalf, and after assisting to half 
disrobe the scarce animate figure, which lent itself like an artist’s 
lay-model to the operation, departed on his mission of the sedative. 

At the breakfast for three he was able to tell Kathleen that the 
worthy Father was warm, and on his way to complete restoration. 

“Full fathom five the Father lies, in the ocean of sleep, by 
this time,” said Con. “ And ’tis a curious fact that every man in 
that condition seems enviable to men on their legs. And similarly with 
death; we’d rather not, because of a qualm, but the picture of the 
finish of the leap across is a taking one. These chops are done as 
if Nature had mellowed their juiciness.” 

“ They are so nice,”’ Kathleen said. 

“You deserve them, if ever girl in this world!” 

“TI sat on deck all night, and Mr. Colesworth would keep me 
company.” 

“* He could hardly do less, having the chance. But that notwith- 
standing, I’m under an obligation to your cavalier. And how did 
you find Ireland, sir? You’ve made acquaintance with my cousin, 
young Patrick O’Donnell, I rejoice to hear.” 

“ Yes, through his hearing or seeing my name and suspecting I 
had a sister,” said Mr. Colesworth, who was no longer in the resem- 
blance of a gaping oyster on the borders of the ebb. “ The country 
is not disturbed.” 

‘So the doctor thinks his patient is doing favorably! And you 
cottoned to Patrick? And I don’t wonder. Where was it?” 

“We met in Trieste. He was about to start by one of the Aus- 
trian boats for the East.” 

“Not disturbed! no! with a rotten potato inside it paralyzing 
digestion!” exclaimed Con. “ Now Patrick had been having a peep 
at Vienna, hadn’t he? ” 

“ He had; he was fresh from Vienna when I met him. As to Ire- 
land, the harvest was only middling good last year.” 

“ And that’s the bit of luck we depend on. A cloud too much, and 
it’s drowned! Had he seen, do you know, anybody in Vienna?—you 
were not long together at Trieste? ” 

Mr. Colesworth had sufficient quickness to perceive that the two 
questions could be answered as one, and saying: “ He was disap- 
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pointed,” revealed that he and Patrick had been long enough to- 
gether to come to terms of intimacy. 

“ To be sure, he gave you a letter of introduction to his family!” 
said Con. “ And permit me to add, that Patrick’s choice of a friend 
is mine on trust. The lady he was for seeing, Mr. Colesworth, was 
just then embarking on an adventure of a romantic character, par- 
ticularly well suited to her nature, and the end of it was a trifle san- 
guinary, and she suffered a disappointment also, though not perhaps 
on that account.” 

“ T heard of it in England last year,” said Mr. Colesworth. “ Did 
she come through it safely? ” 

“Without any personal disfigurement: and is in England now, 
under her father’s roof meditating fresh adventures.” 

Kathleen cried: “ Ye’re talking of the lady who was Miss 
Adister—I can guess—Ah!” She humped her shoulders and sent 
a shudder up her neck. 

** But she’s a grand creature, Mr. Colesworth, and you ought to 
know her,” said Con. “ That is, if you’d like to have an idea of a 
young Catherine or a Semiramis—minus an army and a country. 
There’s nothing she’s not capable of aiming at. And there’s pretty 
well nothing and nobody she wouldn’t make use of. She has great 
notions of the power of the British Press and the British purse—each 
in turn as a key to the other. Now for an egg, Kathleen.” 

“TI think I'll eat an egg,” Kathleen replied. 

** Bless the honey heart of the girl! Life’s in you, my dear, 
and calls for fuel. I’m glad to see that Mr. Colesworth too 
can take a sight at the Sea-God after a night of him. It augurs 
magnificently for a future career. And let me tell you that 
the Pen demands it of us. The first of the requisites is a stout 
stomach—before a furnished head! I’d not pass a man to be any- 
thing of a writer who couldn’t step ashore from a tempest and con- 
sume his Titan breakfast.” 

“* We are qualifying for the literary craft, Miss O’Donnell,” said 
Mr. Cclesworth. 

“It’s for a walk in the wind up Caer Gybi, and along the coast 
I mean to go,” said Kathleen. 

“This morning? ” the captain asked her. 
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She saw his dilemma in his doubtful look. 

“ When I’ve done. While you’re discussing matters with Father 
Boyle. I know you’re burning to. Sure it’s yourself knows as 
well as anybody, Captain Con, that I can walk a day long and take 
care of my steps. I’ve walked the better half of Donegal alone, and 
this morning I’ll have a protector.” 

Captain Con eyed the protector, approved of him, disapproved of 
himself, thought of Kathleen as a daughter of Erin—a privileged 
and inviolate order of woman in the minds of his countrymen—and 
wriggling internally over a remainder scruple said: “ Mr. Colesworth 
mayhap has to write a bit in the morning.” 

“T’m unattached at present,” the latter said. “I am neither a 
correspondent nor a reporter, and if I were, the event would be 
wanting.” 

“That remark, sir, shows you to be eminently a stranger to 
the official duties,” observed the captain. “ Journalism is a maw, 
and the journalist has to cram it, and like anything else which per- 
petually distends for matter, it must be filled, for you can’t leave it 
gaping, so when nature and circumstance won’t combine to produce 
the stuff, we have recourse to the creative arts. *Tis the necessity 
of the profession.” 

“The profession will not impose that necessity upon me,” re- 
marked the young practitioner. 

* Qutside the wheels of the machine, sir, we indulge our hallu- 
cination of immunity. I’ve been one in the whirr of them, relating 
what I hadn’t quite heard, and capitulating what I didn’t think at 
all, in spite of the cry of my conscience—a poor infant below the 
waters, casting up ejaculatory bubbles of protestation. And if 
it is my reproach that I left it to the perils of drowning, it’s my 
pride that I continued to transmit air enough to carry on the strug- 
gle. Not every journalist can say as much. The Press is the voice 
of the mass, and our private opinion is detected as a discord by the 
mighty beast, and won’t be endured by him.” 

“It’s better not to think of him quite as a beast,” said Mr. 
Colesworth. 

“ Infinitely better: and I like your ‘ guile,’ sir! But wait and 
tell me what you think of him after tossing him his meat for a cer- 
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tain number of years. There’s Rockney. Do you know Rockney? 
He’s the biggest single gun they’ve got, and he’s mad for this 
country, but ask him about the public, you’ll hear the menagerie- 
keeper’s opinion of the brute that mauled his loins.” 

“ Rockney,” said Mr. Colesworth, “has the tone of a man dis- 
appointed of the dictatorship.” 

“Then you do know Rockney!” shouted Captain Con. ‘“ That’s 
the man in a neat bit of drawing. He’s a grand piece of ordnance. 
But wait for him too, and tell me by and by. If it isn’t a woman, 
you'll find, that primes him, ay, and points him, and what’s more, 
discharges him, I’m not Irish born. Poor fellow! I pity him. He 
had a sweet Irish lady for his wife, and lost her last year, and has 
been raging astray politically ever since. I suppose it’s hardly the 
poor creature’s fault. None the less, you know, we have to fight him. 
And now he’s nibbling at a bait—it’s fun: the lady I mentioned, with 
a turn for adventure and enterprise: it’s rare fun:—he’s nibbling, 
he’ll be hooked. You must make her acquaintance, Mr. Colesworth, 
and hold your own against her, if you can. She’s a niece of my 
wife’s and I'll introduce you. I shall find her in London, or at our 
lodgings at a Surrey farm we’ve taken to nurse my cousin Captain 
Philip O’Donnell invalided from India—an awful climate!—on my 
return, when I hope to renew the acquaintance. She has beauty, 
she has brains. Resist her, and you’ll make a decent stand against 
Lucifer. And supposing she rolls you up and pitches you over, her 
noticing you is a pretty compliment to your pen. That’ll be con- 
soling.” 

Mr. Colesworth fancied, he said, that he was proof against fem- 
inine blandishments in the direction of his writings. 

He spoke as one indicating a thread to suggest a cable. The 
captain applauded the fancy as a pleasing delusion of the young 
sprigs of Journalism. 

Upon this, Mr. Colesworth, with all respect for French intelli- 
gence, denied the conclusiveness of French generalizations, which 
ascribed to women universal occult dominion, and traced all great 
affairs to small intrigues. 

The captain’s eyes twinkled on him, thinking how readily he 
would back smart Miss Kathleen to do the trick, if need were. 
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He said to her before she started: “ Don’t forget he may be a 
clever fellow with that pen of his, and useful to our party.” 

“Tl not forget,” said she.. 

For the good of his party, then, Captain Con permitted her to 
take the walk up Caer Gybi alone with Mr. Colesworth: a mem- 
orable walk in the recollections of the scribe, because of the wonder- 
ful likeness of the young lady to the breezy weather, and the sparkles 
over the deep, the cloud that frowned, the cloud that glowed, the 
green of the earth greening out from under wings of shadow, the 
mountain ranges holding hands about an immensity of space. It 
was one of our giant days to his emotions, and particularly mem- 
orable to him through the circumstance that it insisted on a record 
in verse, and he was unused to the fetters of metre: and although 
the verse was never seen by man, his attempt at it confused his ideas 
of his expressive powers. Oddly too, while scourging the lines with 
criticism, he had a fondness for them: they stamped a radiant day in 
his mind, beyond the resources of rhetoric to have done it equally. 

This was the day of Captain Con’s crossing the Rubicon between 
the secret of his happiness and a Parliamentary career. 


(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST 


MarGareET IN STAFFORDSHIRE 


I 


I must go back a little way with my story. In the previous 
book I have described the kind of education that happens to a man 
of my class nowadays, and it has been convenient to leap a phase 
in my experiences that I must now set out at length. I want to tell 
in this second book how I came to marry, and to do that I must give 
something of the atmosphere in which I first met my wife and some 
intimations of the forces that went to her making. I met her in 
Staffordshire while I was staying with that uncle of whom I have 
already spoken, the uncle who sold my father’s houses and settled 
my mother in Penge. Margaret was twenty then and I was twenty- 
two. 

It was just before that walking tour in Switzerland that opened 
up so much of the world to me. I saw her once, for an afternoon, and 
circumstances so threw her up in relief that I formed a very vivid 
memory of her. She was in the sharpest contrast with the industrial 
world about her; she impressed me as a dainty blue flower might do, 
come upon suddenly on a clinker heap. She remained in my mind 
at once a perplexing interrogation and a symbol. . . . 

But first I must tell of my Staffordshire cousins and the world 
that served as a foil for her. 


II 


I first went to stay with my cousins when I was an awkward youth 
of sixteen, wearing deep mourning for my mother. My uncle wanted 
to talk things over with me, he said, and if he could, to persuade me 
to go into business instead of going up to Cambridge. 

I remember that visit on account of all sorts of novel things, but 
chiefly I think because it was the first time I encountered anything 
that deserves to be spoken of as wealth. For the first time in my 
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life I had to do with people who seemed to have endless supplies of 
money, unlimited good clothes, numerous servants; whose daily life 
was made up of things that I had hitherto considered to be treats 
or exceptional extravagances. My cousins of eighteen and nineteen 
took cabs, for instance, with the utmost freedom, and traveled first 
class in the local trains that run up and down the district of the 
Five Towns with an entire unconsciousness of the magnificence, as 
it seemed to me, of such a proceeding. 

The family occupied a large villa in Newcastle, with big lawns 
before it and behind, a shrubbery with quite a lot of shrubs, a coach 
house and stable, and subordinate dwelling-places for the gardener 
and the coachman. Every bedroom contained a gas heater and a 
canopied brass bedstead, and had a little bath-room attached equip- 
ped with the porcelain baths and fittings my uncle manufactured, 
bright and sanitary and stamped with his name, and the house was 
furnished throughout with chairs and tables in bright shining wood, 
soft and prevalently red Turkish carpets, cosy corners, curtained 
archways, gold-framed landscapes, over-mantels, a dining-room side- 
board like a palace, with a large Tantalus at the side, and electric 
light fittings of a gay and expensive quality. There was a fine bil- 
liard room on the ground floor with three comfortable sofas and a 
rotating bookcase containing an excellent collection of the English 
humorists from Three Men in a Boat to the penultimate Jacobs. 
There was also a conservatory opening out of the dining-room, to 
which the gardener brought potted flowers in their season. . . . 

My aunt was a little woman with a sacred look and a cap that 
would get over one eye, not very like my mother, and nearly eight 
years her junior; she was very much concerned with keeping every- 
thing nice, and unmercifully bullied by my two cousins, who took 
after their father and followed the imaginations of their own hearts. 
They were tall, dark, warmly flushed girls, handsome rather than 
pretty. Gertrude, the eldest and tallest, had eyes that were almost 
black ; Sibyl was of a stouter build, and her eyes, of which she was 
shamelessly proud, were dark blue. Sibyl’s hair waved, and Ger- 
trude’s was severely straight. They treated me on my first visit with 
all the contempt of the adolescent girl for a boy a little younger and 
infinitely less expert in the business of life than herself. They were 
very busy with the writings of notes and certain mysterious goings 
and comings of their own, and left me very much to my own devices. 
Their speech in my presence was full of unfathomable allusions. 
They were the sort of girls who will talk over and through an un- 
initiated stranger with the pleasantest sense of superiority. 

I met them at breakfast and at lunch and at the half-past six 
o’clock high tea that formed the third chief meal of the day. I heard 
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them rattling off the compositions of Chaminade and Moskowski, with 
great decision and effect, and hovered on the edge of tennis four- 
somes where it was manifest to the dullest intelligence that my pres- 
ence was unnecesary. Then I went off unsought to find some read- 
able book in the place, but apart from miscellaneous popular novels, 
some veterinary works, a number of comic books, old bound volumes 
of The Illustrated London News and a large, popular illustrated 
History of England, there was very little to be found. My aunt 
talked to me in a casual feeble way, chiefly about my mother’s last 
illness. ‘The two had seen very little of each other for many years; 
she made no secret of it that the ineligible qualities of my father were 
the cause of that estrangement. The only other society in the house 
during the day was an old and rather decayed Skye terrier in con- 
stant conflict with what were no doubt imaginary fleas. I took my- 
self off for a series of walks and acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the scenery and topography of the Potteries. 

It puzzled my aunt that I did not go westward, where it was 
countryside and often quite pretty, with hedgerows and fields and 
copses and flowers. But always I went eastward, where in a long 
valley industrialism smokes and sprawls. That was the stuff to 
which I turned by nature, to the human effort, and the accumulation 
and jar of men’s activities. And in such a country as that valley 
social and economic relations were simple and manifest. Instead of 
the limitless confusion of London’s population, in which no man can 
trace any but the most slender correlation between rich and poor, 
in which everyone seems disconnected and adrift from everyone, 
you can see here the works, the pot-bank or the iron works or what 
not, and here close at hand the congested, meanly-housed workers and 
at a little distance a small middle-class quarter, and again remoter, 
the big house of the employer. It was like a very simplified diagram 
—after the untraceable confusion of London. 

I prowled alone, curious and interested, through shabby back 
streets of mean little homes, I followed canals, sometimes canals of 
mysteriously heated waters with wisps of steam rising ghostly from 
their waters against blackened walls or a distant prospect of vege- 
table gardens, dustbin fed, I saw the women pouring out from the 
pot-banks, heard the hooters summoning the toilers to work, lost my 
way upon slag heaps as big as the hills of the south country, dodged 
trains at manifestly dangerous level crossings, and surveyed across 
dark intervening spaces, the flaming uproar, the gnome-like activities 
of iron foundries. I heard talk of strikes and rumors of strikes, 
and learned from the columns of some obscure labor paper I bought 
one day, of the horrors of the lead poisoning that was in those days 
one of the normal risks of certain sorts of pottery workers. Then 
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back I came, by the ugly groaning and clanging steam tram of that 
period, to my uncle’s house and lavish abundance of money and more 
or less furtive flirtations and the tinkle of Moskowski and Chaminade. 
It was, I say, diagrammatic. One saw the expropriator and the 
expropriated—as if Marx had arranged the picture. It was as 
jumbled and far more dingy and disastrous than any of the con- 
fusions of building and development that had surrounded my youth 
at Bromstead and Penge, but it had a novel quality of being explic- 
able. I found great virtue in the word “ exploitation.” 

There stuck in my mind as if it was symbolical of the whole thing 
the twisted figure of a man, whose face had been horribly scalded—I 
can’t describe how, except that one eye was just expressionless white 
—and he ground at an organ bearing a card which told in weak and 
bitterly satirical phrasing that he had been scalded by the hot water 
from the tuyéres of the blast furnace of Lord Pandram’s works. He 
had been scalded and quite inadequately compensated and dismissed. 
And Lord Pandram was worth half a million. 

That upturned sightless white eye of his took possession of my 
imagination. I don’t think that even then I was swayed by any 
crude melodramatic conception of injustice. I was quite prepared to 
believe the card wasn’t a punctiliously accurate statement of fact, 
and that a case could be made out for Lord Pandram. Still there 
in the muddy gutter, painfully and dreadfully, was the man, and he 
was smashed and scalded and wretched, and he ground his dismal 
hurdy-gurdy with a weary arm, calling upon Heaven and the passer- 
by for help, for help and some sort of righting—one could not imag- 
ine quite what. There he was as a fact, as a by-product of the sys- 
tem that heaped my cousins with trinkets and provided the comic 
novels and the abundant cigars and spacious billiard room of my 
uncle’s house. I couldn’t disconnect him and them. 

My uncle, on his part, did nothing to conceal the state of war 
that existed between himself and his workers and the mingled con- 
tempt and animosity he felt for them. 


III 


Prosperity had overtaken my uncle. So that quite naturally 
he believed that every man who was not as prosperous as he was had 
only himself to blame. He was rich and he had left school and gone 
into his father’s business at fifteen, and that seemed to him the proper 
age at which everyone’s education should terminate. He was very 
anxious to dissuade me from going up to Cambridge and we argued 
intermittently through all my visit. 

I had remembered him as a big and buoyant man, striding de- 
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structively about the nursery floor of my childhood, and saluting my 
existence by slaps, loud laughter and questions about half herrings 
and half eggs subtly framed to puzzle and confuse my mind. I 
didn’t see him for some years until my father’s death, and then he 
seemed rather smaller, though still a fair size, yellow instead of red 
and much less radiantly aggressive. This altered effect was due not 
so much to my own changed perspectives, I fancy, as to the facts 
that he was suffering from continuous cigar smoking, and had been 
greatly taken in hand by his adolescent daughters, who had just 
returned from school. 

During my first visit there was a perpetual series of—the only 
word is rows, between them and him. Up to the age of fifteen or 
thereabouts, he had maintained his ascendency over them by simple 
old-fashioned physical chastisement. Then after an interlude of 
a year it had dawned upon them that power had mysteriously de- 
parted from him. He had tried stopping their pocket money, but 
they found their mother financially amenable; besides which it was 
fundamental to my uncle’s attitude that he should give them money 
freely. Not to do so would seem like admitting a difficulty in making 
it. So that after he had stopped the allowances for the fourth time 
Sybil and Gertrude were prepared to face beggary without a qualm. 
It had been his pride to give them the largest allowances of any girls 
at the school, not even excepting the grand-daughter of Fladden 
the Borax King, and his soul recoiled from this discipline as it had 
never recoiled from the ruder method of the earlier phase. Both 
girls had developed to a high pitch in their mutual recriminations 
a natural gift for damaging retort, and he found it an altogether 
deadlier thing than the power of the raised voice that had always 
cowed my aunt. Whenever he became heated with them, they frowned 
as if involuntarily, drew in their breath sharply, said: “ Daddy, you 
really must not say—,” and corrected his pronunciation. Then, 
at a great advantage, they resumed the discussion. . . . 

My uncle’s view, about Cambridge, however, was perfectly clear 
and definite. It was waste of time and money. It was all damned 
foolery. Did they make a man a better business man? Not a bit 
of it. He gave instances. It spoiled a man for business by giving 
him false ideas. Some men said that at college a man formed useful 
friendships. What use were friendships to a business man? He 
might get to know lords, but, as my uncle pointed out, a lord’s re- 
quirements in his line of faience were little greater than a common 
man’s. If college introduced him to hotel proprietors there might 
be something in it. Perhaps it helped a man into Parliament, Parlia- 
ment still being a confused retrogressive corner in the world where 
lawyers and suchlike sheltered themselves from the. onslaughts of 
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common sense behind a fog of Latin and Greek and twaddle and tosh; 
but I wasn’t the sort to go into Parliament, unless I meant to be a 
lawyer. Did I mean to be a lawyer? It cost no end of money and 
was full of uncertainties, and there were no judges nor great solic- 
itors among my relations. “ Young chaps think they get on by 
themselves,” said my uncle. “It isn’t so. Not unless they take their 
coats off. I took mine off before I was your age by nigh a 
year.” 

We were at cross purposes from the outset because I did not 
think men lived to make money; and I was obtuse to the hints he was 
throwing out at the possibilities of his own pot-bank, not wilfully 
obtuse but just failing to penetrate his meaning. Whatever City 
Merchants had or had not done for me, Flack, Topham and old Gates 
had certainly barred my mistaking the profitable production and sale 
of lavatory basins and bathroom fittings for the highest good. It 
was only upon reflection that it dawned upon me that the splendid 
chance for a young fellow with my uncle, “ me having no son of my 
own,” was anything but an illustration for comparison with my own 
chosen career. 

I still remember very distinctly my uncle’s talk,—he loved to 
speak “ reet ” Staffordshire—his rather flabby face with the mottled 
complexion that told of crude ill-regulated appetites, his clumsy ges- 
tures—he kept emphasizing his points by prodding at me with his 
finger—the ill-worn, costly, gray tweed clothes, the watch chain of 
plain solid gold, and soft felt hat thrust back on his head. He 
tackled me first in the garden after lunch, and then tried to raise 
me to enthusiasm by taking me to his pot-bank and showing me its 
organization, from the dusty grinding mills in which whitened men 
worked and coughed, through the highly ventilated glazing room 
in which strangely masked girls looked ashamed of themselves,— 
“ They’ll risk death, the fools, to show their faces to a man,” said 
my uncle, quite audibly—to the firing kilns and the glazing kilns, 
and so round the whole place to the railway siding and the gratify- 
ing spectacle of three trucks laden with executed orders. 

Then we went up a creaking outside staircase to his little office, 
and he showed off before me for a while, with one or two subordinates 
and the telephone. 

“None of your Gas,” he said, “ all this. It’s Real every bit of 
it. Hard cash and hard glaze.” 

“Yes,” I said, with memories of a carelessly read pamphlet in 
my mind, and without any satirical intention, “ I suppose you must 
use lead in your glazes? ” 

Whereupon I found I had tapped the ruling grievance of my 
uncle’s life. He hated leadless glazes more than he hated anything, 
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except the benevolent people who had organized the agitation for 
their use. “ Leadless glazes aint only fit for buns,” he said. “ Let 
me tell you, my boy—” 

He began in a voice of bland persuasiveness that presently warmed 
to anger, to explain the whole matter. I hadn’t the rights of the 
matter at all. Firstly, there was practically no such thing as lead 
poisoning. Secondly, not everyone was liable to lead poisoning, and 
it would be quite easy to pick out the susceptible types—as soon as 
they had it—and put them to other work. Thirdly, the evil effects 
of lead poisoning were much exaggerated. Fourthly, and this was in 
a particularly confidential undertone, many of the people liked to 
get lead poisoning, especially the women, because it caused abortion. 
I might not believe it, but he knew it for a fact. Fifthly, the work- 
people simply would not learn the gravity of the danger, and would 
eat with unwashed hands and incur all sorts of risks, so that as my 
uncle put it: “ the fools deserve what they get.” Sixthly, he and sev- 
eral associated firms had organized a simple and generous insurance 
scheme against lead poisoning risks. Seventhly, he never wearied in 
rational (as distinguished from excessive, futile and expensive), pre- 
cautions against the disease. Eighthly, in the ill-equipped shops of 
his minor competitors lead poisoning was a frequent and virulent 
evil, and people had generalized from these exceptional cases. The 
small shops, he hazarded, looking out of the cracked and dirty win- 
dow at distant chimneys, might be advantageously closed. . . . 

* But what’s the good of talking?” said my uncle, getting off 
the table on which he had been sitting. “ Seems to me there’ll come 
a time when a master will get fined if he don’t run round the works 
blowing his girls’ noses for them. That’s about what it will come to.” 

He walked to the black mantelpiece and stood on the threadbare 
rug, and urged me not to be misled by the stories of prejudiced and 
interested enemies of our national industries. 

“ They'll get a strike one of these days, of employers, and then 
we'll see a bit,” he said. “ They'll drive Capital abroad and then 
they’ll whistle to get it back again.” .. . 

He led the way down the shaky wooden steps again, and cheered 
up to tell me of his way of checking his coal consumption. He ex- 
changed a ferocious greeting or so with one or two workpeople, and 
so we came out of the factory gates into the ugly narrow streets, 
paved with a peculiarly hard diapered brick of an unpleasing inky 
blue color, and bordered with the mean and squalid homes of his 
workers. Doors stood open and showed grimy interiors, and dirty 
ill-clad children played in the kennel. . 

We passed a sickly looking girl with a sallow face, who dragged 
her limbs and peered at us dimly with painful eyes. She stood back, 
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as partly blinded people will do, to allow us to pass, although there 
was plenty of room for us. 

I glanced back at her. 

“ That’s ploombism,” said my uncle casually. 

“ What? ” said I. 

“Ploombism. And the other day I saw a fool of a girl, and what 
d’you think? She’d got a basin that hadn’t been fired, a cracked 
piece of biscuit it was up on the shelf over her head, just all over 
glaze, killing glaze, man, and she was putting up her hand if you 
please, and eating her dinner out of it. Got her dinner in it! 

“Eating her dinner out of it,” he repeated in loud and bitter 
tones, and punched me hard in the ribs. 

“ And then they comes to that—and grumbles. And the fools 
up in Westminster want you to put in fans here and fans there— 
the Longton fools have. . . . And them eating their dinners out of 
it all the time!” ... 

At high tea that night—my uncle was still holding out against 
evening dinner—Sibyl and Gertrude made what was evidently a con- 
certed demand for a motor car. “ You’ve got your mother’s brough- 
am,” he said, “ that’s good enough for you.” But he seemed shaken 
by the fact that some Burslem rival was launching out with the new 
invention. “ He spoils his girls,” he remarked. “ He’s a fool,” and 
became thoughtful. 

Afterwards he asked me to come into his study, it was a room with 
a writing desk, and full of pieces of earthenware and suchlike litter, 
and we had our great row about Cambridge. 

“ Have you thought things over, Dick? ” he said. 

“T think [Pll go to Trinity, Uncle,” I said firmly. “I want to 
go to Trinity. It’s a great college.” 

He was manifestly chagrined. “ You’re a fool,” he said. 

I made no answer. 

“You’re a damned fool,” he said. “ But I suppose you’ve got 
to do it. You could have come here—. That don’t matter though 
now. . . You'll have your time and spend your money, and be a poor 
half-starved clergyman mucking about with the women all the day 
and afraid to have one of your own ever, or you'll be a schoolmaster 
or some such fool for the rest of your life. Or some newspaper chap. 
That’s what you'll get from Cambridge. I’m half a mind not to let 
you. Eh? More than a half a mind... ” 

“You got to do the thing you can,” he said after a pause, “ and 
likely it’s what you’re fitted for.” 
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IV 


I paid several short visits to Staffordshire during my Cambridge 
days, and always these relations of mine produced the same effect of 
hardness. My uncle’s thoughts had neither atmosphere nor mystery. 
He lived in a different universe from the dreams of scientific con- 
struction that filled my mind. He could as easily have understood 
Chinese poetry. His motives were made up of intense rivalries with 
other men of his class and kind, a few vindictive hates springing from 
real and fancied slights, a habit of acquisition that had become a 
second nature, a keen love both of efficiency and display in his own 
affairs. He seemed to me to have no sense of the state, no sense and 
much less any love of beauty, no charity, and no sort of religious 
feeling whatever. He had strong bodily appetites, he ate and drank 
freely, smoked a great deal, and occasionally was carried off by his 
passions for a “ bit of a spree ” to Birmingham or Liverpool or Man- 
chester. The indulgences of these occasions were usually followed by 
a period of reaction, when he was urgent for the suppression of nudity 
in the local Art Gallery, and a harsh and forcible elevation of the 
superficial morals of the valley. And he spoke of the ladies who min- 
istered to the delights of his jolly dog period, when he spoke of them 
at all, by the unprintable feminine equivalent. My aunt he treated 
with a kindly contempt and considerable financial generosity, but 
his daughters tore his heart; he was so proud of them, so glad to 
find them money to spend, so resolved to own them, so instinctively 
jealous of every man who came near them. 

My uncle has been the clue to a great number of men for me. He 
was an illuminating extreme. I have learnt what not to expect from 
them through him, and to comprehend resentments and dangerous 
sudden antagonisms I should have found incomprehensible in their 
more complex forms, if I had not first seen them in him in their feral 
state. 

With his soft felt hat at the back of his head, his rather heavy, 
rather mottled face, his rationally thick boots and slouching tweed- 
clad form, a little round-shouldered and very obstinate looking, he 
strolls through all my speculations sucking his teeth audibly and 
shrewdly, and occasionally throwing out a shrewd aphorism, the in- 
tractable unavoidable ore of the new civilization. 

Essentially he was simple. Generally speaking, he hated and de- 
spised in equal measure whatever seemed to suggest that he person- 
ally was not the most perfect human being conceivable. He hated all 
education after fifteen, because he had had no education after fifteen, 
he hated all people who did not have high tea until he himself under 
duress gave up high tea, he hated every game except football, which 
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he had played and could judge, he hated all people who spoke foreign 
languages because he knew no languages but Staffordshire, he hated 
all foreigners because he was English and all foreign ways because 
they were not his ways. Also he hated particularly, and in this 
order, Londoners, Yorkshiremen, Scotch, Welsh and Irish, because 
they were not “ reet Staffordshire,” and he hated all other Stafford- 
shire men as insufficiently “ reet.” He wanted to have all his own 
women inviolate, and to fancy he had a call upon every other woman 
in the world. He wanted to have the best cigars and the best brandy 
in the world to consume or give away magnificently, and everyone 
else to have inferior ones. (His billiard table was an extra large size, 
specially made and very inconvenient.) And he hated Trade Unions 
because they interfered with his autocratic direction of his works, and 
his work-people because they were not obedient and untiring mechan- 
isms to do his bidding. He was, in fact, a very naive, vigorous 
human being. He was about as much civilized, about as much tamed 
to the ideas of collective action and mutual consideration as a Central 
African Negro. , 

There are hordes of such men as he throughout all the modern 
industrial world. You will find the same types with the slightest 
modifications in the Pas de Calais or Rhenish Prussia or New Jersey 
or North Italy. No doubt you would find it in New Japan. These 
men have raised themselves up from the general mass of untrained 
uncultured poorish people in a hard industrious selfish struggle. To 
drive others they have had first to drive themselves. They have never 
yet had occasion nor leisure to think of the state or social life as a 
whole, and as for dreams or beauty it was a condition of survival that 
they should ignore such cravings. All the distinctive qualities of 
my uncle can be thought of as dictated by his conditions; his success 
and harshness, the extravagances that expressed his pride in making 
money, the uncongenial luxury that sprang from rivalry, and his 
self-reliance, his contempt for broad views, his contempt for every- 
thing that he could not understand. 

His daughters were the inevitable children of his life. Queer 
girls they were! Curiously “ spirited ” as people phrase it, and cur- 
iously limited. During my Cambridge days I went down to Stafford- 
shire several times. My uncle, though he still resented my refusal 
to go into business, was also in his odd way proud of me. I was his 
nephew and poor relation, and yet there I was, a young gentleman 
learning all sorts of unremunerative things in the grandest manner, 
“Latin and mook,” while the sons of his neighbors, not nephews 
merely, but sons, stayed unpolished in their native town. Every time 
I went down I found extensive changes and altered relations, and 


before I had settled down to them off I went again. I don’t think I 
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was one person to them, I was a series of visitors. There is a gulf of 
ages between a gaunt school-boy of sixteen in unbecoming mourning 
and two vividly self-conscious girls of eighteen and nineteen, but a 
Cambridge “ man” of two and twenty with a first and good tennis 
and a growing social experience, is a fair contemporary for two girls 
of twenty-three and twenty-four. 

A motor car appeared, I think in my second visit, a bottle-green 
affair that opened behind, had dark purple cushions and was con- 
trolled mysteriously by a man in shiny black costume and a flat cap. 
The high-tea had been shifted to seven and rechristened dinner, but 
my uncle would not dress nor consent to have wine; and after one 
painful experiment, I gathered, and a scene, he put his foot down 
and prohibited any but high necked dresses. 

“* Daddy’s perfectly impossible,” Sybil told me. 

The foot had descended vehemently! “ My own daughters!” he 
had said, “dressed up like—” and had arrested himself and fumbled 
and decided to say—* actresses, and showin’ their fat arms for every 
fool to stare at!” Nor would he have any people invited to dinner. 
He didn’t, he had explained, want strangers poking about in his 
house when he came home tired. So such calling as occurred went 
on during his absence in the afternoon. 

One of the peculiarities of the life of these ascendant families of 
the industrial class to which wealth has come, is its tremendous in- 
sulations. ‘There were no customs of intercourse in the Five Towns. 
All the isolated prosperities of the district sprang from economising, 
hard-driven homes, in which there was neither time nor means for hos- 
pitality. Social intercourse centred very largely upon the church 
or chapel, and the chapels were better at bringing people together 
than the Establishment to which my cousins belonged. Their chief 
outlet to the wider world lay therefore through the acquaintances 
they had formed at school and through two much less prosperous 
families of relations who lived at Longton and Hanley. A number of 
gossiping friendships with old schoolmates were “ kept up,” and my 
cousins would “ spend the afternoon” or even spend the day with 
these; such occasions led to other encounters and interlaced with the 
furtive correspondences and snatched meetings that formed the emo- 
tional thread of their lives. When the billiard table had been new, 
my uncle had taken to asking in a few approved friends for an oc- 
casional game, but mostly the billiard room was for glory and the 
girls. Both of them played very well. They never, so far as I know, 
dined out, and when at last after bitter domestic conflicts they began . 
to go to dances, they went with the quavering connivance of my aunt, 
and changed into ball frocks at friends’ houses on the way. There 
was a tennis club that formed a convenient afternoon rendezvous, and 
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I recall that in the period of my earlier visits the young bloods of 
the district found much satisfaction in taking girls for drives in 
dog-carts and such-like high-wheeled vehicles, a disposition that died 
in tangled tandems at the apparition of motor cars. 

I can see now the pathetic difficulty of my cousins’ position in 
life; the absence of any guidance or instruction or provision for their 
development. They supplemented the silences of home by the con- 
versation of schoolfellows and the suggestions of popular fiction. 
They had to make what they could out of life with such hints as 
these. The church was much too modest to offer them any advice. 
It was obtruded upon my mind upon my first visit that they were 
both carrying on correspondences and having little furtive passings 
and seeings and meetings with the mysterious owners of certain in- 
itials, S. and L. K. and, if I remember rightly, “ the R. N.” brothers 
and cousins, I suppose, of their friends. The same thing was going 
on, with a certain intensification, at my next visit, excepting only 
that the initials were different. But when I came again their methods 
were maturer or I was no longer a negligible quantity, and the notes 
and the initials were no longer flaunted quite so openly in my face. 

My cousins had worked it out from the indications of their uni- 
verse that the end of life is to have a “ good time.” ‘They used the 
phrase. That and the drives in dog-carts were only the first of end- 
less points of resemblance between them and the commoner sort of 
American girl. When some years ago I paid my first and only visit 
to America I seemed to recover my cousins’ atmosphere so soon as I 
entered the train at Euston. There were three girls in my compart- 
ment supplied with huge decorated cases of sweets and being seen 
off by a company of friends, noisily arch and eager about the 
“ steamer letters” they would get at Liverpool; they were the very 
soul-sisters of my cousins. The chief elements of a good time, as my 
cousins judged it, as these countless thousands of rich young women 
judge it, are a petty eventfulness, laughter, and to feel that you are 
looking well and attracting attention. Shopping is one of its leading 
joys. You buy things, clothes and trinkets for yourself and presents 
for your friends. Presents always seemed to be flying about in that 
circle; flowers and boxes of sweets were common currency. My cous- 
ins were always getting and- giving, my uncle caressed them with 
parcels and cheques. They kissed him and he exuded sovereigns as 
a stroked Aphis exudes honey. It was like the new language of the 
Academy of Lagado to me, and I never learnt how to express myself 
in it, for nature and training make me feel encumbered to receive 
presents and embarrassed in giving them. But then, like my father, 
I hate and distrust possessions. 

Of the quality of their private imagination I never learnt any- 
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thing ; I suppose it followed the lines of the fiction they read and was 
romantic and sentimental. So far as marriage went, the married state 
seemed at once very attractive and dreadfully serious to them, com- 
posed in equal measure of becoming important and becoming old. 
I don’t know what they thought about children. I doubt if they 
thought about them at all. It was very secret if they did. 

As for the poor and dingy people all about them, my cousins were 
always ready to take part in a Charitable Bazaar. They were un- 
aware of any economic correlation of their own prosperity and that 
circumambient poverty, and they knew of Trade Unions simply as 
disagreeable external things that upset my uncle’s temper. They 
knew of nothing wrong in social life at all except that there were 
“ Agitators.” It surprised them a little, I think, that Agitators were 
not more drastically put down. But they had a sort of instinctive 
dread of social discussion as of something that might breach the hap- 
piness of their ignorance. . . . 


V 


My cousins did more than illustrate Marx for me; they also under- 
took a stage of my emotional education. Their method in that as in 
everything else was extremely simple, but it took my inexperience by 


surprise. 

It must have been on my third visit that Sybil took me in hand. 
Hitherto I seemed to have seen her only in profile, but now she became 
almost completely full face, manifestly regarded me with those violet 
eyes of hers. She passed me things I needed at breakfast—it was 
the first morning of my visit—before I asked for them. 

When young men are looked at by pretty cousins, they become 
intensely aware of those cousins. It seemed to me that I had always 
admired Sybil’s eyes very greatly, and that there was something in 
her temperament congenial to mine. It was odd I had not noted it 
on my previous visits. 

We walked round the garden somewhere that morning, and talked 
about Cambridge. She asked quite a lot of questions about my work 
and my ambitions. She said she had always felt sure I was clever. 

The conversation languished a little, and we picked some flowers 
for the house. Then she asked if I could run, I conceded her various 
starts and we raced up and down the middle garden path. Then, a 
little breathless, we went into the new twenty-five guinea summer- 
house at the end of the herbaceous border. 

We sat side by side, pleasantly hidden from the house, and she 
became anxious about her hair, which was slightly and prettily dis- 
arranged, and asked me to help her with the adjustment of a hairpin. 
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I had never in my life been so near the soft curly hair and the dainty 
eyebrow and eyelid and warm soft cheek of a girl, and I was stirred—. 

It stirs me now to recall it. 

I became a battleground of impulses and inhibitions. 

“Thank you,” said my cousin and moved a little away from me. 

She began to talk about friendship, and lost her thread and for- 
got the little electric stress between us in a rather meandering analy- 
sis of her principal girl friends. 

But afterwards she resumed her purpose. 

I went to bed that night with one proposition overshadowing 
everything else in my mind, namely, that kissing my cousin Sybil 

was a difficult, but not impossible achievement. I do not recall any 
* shadow of a doubt whether on the whole it was worth doing. The 
thing had come into my existence, disturbing and interrupting its 
flow exactly as a fever does. Sybil had infected me with herself. 

The next day matters came to a crisis in the little upstairs sit- 
ting room which had been assigned me as a study during my visit. 
I was working up there, or rather trying to work, in spite of the out- 
rageous capering of some very primitive elements in my brain, when 
she came up to me, under a transparent pretext of looking for a book. 

I turned round and then got up at the sight of her. I quite for- 
got what our conversation was about, but I know she led me to believe 
I might kiss her. Then when I attempted to do so she averted her 
face. 

“ How could you?” she said; “I didn’t mean that!” 

That remained the state of our relations for two days. I de- 
veloped a growing irritation with and resentment against cousin 
Sybil combined with an intense desire to get that kiss for which I 
hungered and thirsted. Cousin Sybil went about in the happy per- 
suasion that I was madly in love with her, and her game, so far as 
she was concerned, was played and won. It wasn’t until I had fretted 
for two days that I realized that I was being used for the commonest 
form of excitement possible to a commonplace girl; that dozens per- 
haps of young men had played the part of Tantalus at cousin Sybil’s 
lips. I walked about my room at nights, damning her and calling 
her by terms which on the whole she rather deserved, while Sybil went 
to sleep pitying “ poor old Dick!” 

“ Damn it! ” I said, “ I will be equal with you.” 

But I never did equalize the disadvantage and perhaps it’s as 
well, for I fancy that sort of revenge cuts both people too much for a 
rational man to seek it... . 

“ Why are men so silly? ” said cousin Sybil next morning, wrig- 
gling back with down-bent head to release herself from what should 
have been a compelling embrace. 
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“ Confound it!” I said with a flash of clear vision, * You started 
this game! ” 

6 Oh! ” 

She stood back against a hedge of roses, a little flushed and ex- 
cited and interested, and ready for the delightful defensive if I should 
renew my attack. 

“ Beastly hot for scuffing,” I said, white with anger, “I don’t 
know whether I’m so keen on kissing you, Sybil, after all. I just 
thought you wanted me to.” 

I could have whipped her, and my voice stung more than my 
words. 

Our eyes met; a real hatred in hers leaping up to meet mine. 

“ Let’s play tennis,” I said, after a moment’s pause. 

“No,” she answered shortly, “ I’m going indoors.” 

“Very well.” 

And that ended the affair with Sybil. 

I was still in the full glare of this disillusionment when Gertrude 
awoke from some preoccupation to an interest in my existence. She 
developed a disposition to touch my hand by accident, and let her 
fingers rest in contact with it for a moment,—she had pleasant soft 
hands; she began to drift into summer houses with me, to let her arm 
rest trustfully against mine, to ask questions about Cambridge. They 
were much the same questions that Sybil had asked. But I controlled 
myself and maintained a profile of intelligent and entirely civil in- 
difference to her blandishments. 

What Gertrude made of it came out one evening in some talk— 
I forget about what—with Sybil. 

“Oh, Dick!” said Gertrude a little impatiently, “ Dick’s P1.” 

And I never disillusioned her by any subsequent levity from this 
theory of my innate and virginal piety. 


VI 


It was against this harsh and crude Staffordshire background 
that I think I must have seen Margaret for the first time. I say 
I think because it is quite possible that we had passed each other in the 
streets of Cambridge, no doubt with that affectation of mutual disre- 
gard which was once customary between undergraduates and Newn- 
ham girls. But if that was so I had noted nothing of the slender 
graciousness that shone out so pleasingly against the bleaker mid- 
land surroundings. 

She was a younger schoolfellow of my cousins’, and the step- 
daughter of Seddon, a prominent solicitor of Burslem. She was not 
only not in my cousins’ generation but not in their set, she was one of 
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a small hard-working group who kept immaculate notebooks, and did 
as much as is humanly possible of that insensate pile of written work 
that the Girls Public School movement has inflicted upon school- 
girls. She really learnt French and German admirably and thor- 
oughly, she got as far in mathematics as an unflinching industry can 
carry anyone with no great natural aptitude, and she went up to 
Bennett Hall, Newnham, after the usual conflict with her family, to 
work for the History Tripos. 

There in her third year she made herself thoroughly ill through 
overwork, so ill that she had to give up Newnham altogether and go 
abroad with her step-mother. She made herself ill as so many girls 
do in those university colleges through the badness of her home and 
school training. She thought study must needs be a hard straining 
of the mind. She worried her work, she gave herself no leisure to see 
it as a whole, she felt herself not making headway and she cut her 
games and exercise in order to increase her hours of toil, and she 
worked into the night. She carried a knack of laborious thoroughness 
into the blind alleys and inessentials of her subject. It didn’t need 
the badness of the food for which Bennett Hall is celebrated and the 
remarkable dietary of nocturnal cocoa cakes and soft biscuits with 
which the girls have supplemented it, to ensure her collapse. Her 
mother brought her home, fretting and distressed, and then finding 
her hopelessly unhappy at home, took her and her half-brother, a 
rather ailing youngster of ten who died three years later, for a jour- 
ney to Italy. 

Italy did much to assuage Margaret’s chagrin. I think all three 
of them had a very good time there. At home Mr. Seddon, her step- 
father, played the part of a well-meaning blight by reason of the 
moods that arose from nervous dyspepsia. They went to Florence, 
equipped with various introductions and much sound advice from sym- 
pathetic Cambridge friends, and having acquired an ease in Italy, 
there, went on to Siena, Orvieto, and at last Rome. They returned, 
if I remember rightly, by Pisa, Genoa, Milan and Paris. Six months 
or more they had had abroad, and now Margaret was back in Burslem, 
in health again and consciously a very civilized person. 

New ideas were abroad, it was Maytime and a spring of abundant 
flowers,—daffodils were particularly good that year—and Mrs. Sed- 
don celebrated her return by giving an afternoon reception at short 
notice, with the clear intention of letting everyone out into the garden 
if the weather held. 

The Seddons had a big old farm house modified to modern ideas 
of comfort on the road out towards Misterton, with an orchard that 
had been rather pleasantly subdued from use to ornament. It had 
rich blossoming cherry and apple trees. Large patches of grass full 
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of nodding yellow trumpets had been left amidst the not too precisely 
mown grass, which was as it were grass path with an occasional lapse 
into lawn or glade. And Margaret, hatless, with the fair hair above 
her thin, delicately pink face very simply done, came to meet our 
rather too consciously dressed party,—we had come in the motor four 
strong, with my aunt in gray silk. Margaret wore a soft flowing 
flowered blue dress of diaphanous material, all unconnected with the 
fashion and tied with pretty ribbons, like a slenderer, unbountiful 
Primavera. 

It was one of those May days that ape the light and heat of sum- 
mer, and I remember disconnectedly quite a number of brightly lit 
figures and groups walking about, and a white gate between orchard 
and garden and a large lawn with an oak tree and a red Georgian 
house with a verandah and open French windows, through which the 
tea drinking had come out upon the moss edged flagstones, even as 
Mrs. Seddon had planned. 

The party was almost entirely feminine except for a little curate 
with a large head, a good voice and a radiant manner, who was ob- 
viously attracted by Margaret, and two or three young husbands still 
sufficiently addicted to their wives to accompany them. One of them 
I recall as a quite romantic figure with abundant blond curly hair on 
which was poised a gray felt hat encircled by a refined black band. He 
wore moreover a loose rich shot silk tie, of red and purple, a long 
frock coat, gray trousers and brown shoes, and presently he removed 
his hat and carried it in one hand. There were two tennis playing 
youths besides myself. There was also one father with three daugh- 
ters in anxious control, a father of the old school scarcely half broken 
in, reluctant, rebellious and consciously and conscientiously “ reet 
Staffordshire.” ‘The daughters were all alert to suppress the possible 
punnings, the undesirable humorous impulses of this almost feral 
guest. They nipped his very gestures in the bud. The rest of the 
people were mainly mothers with daughters—daughters of all ages, 
and a scattering of aunts, and there was a tendency to clotting, 
parties kept together and regarded parties suspiciously. Mr. Seddon 
was in hiding, I think, all the time, though not formally absent. 

Matters centred upon the tea in the long room of the French win- 
dows, where four trim maids went to and fro busily between the house 
and the clumps of people seated or standing before it; and tennis 
and croquet were intermittently visible and audible beyond a bank of 
rockwork rich with the spikes and cups and bells of high spring. 

Mrs. Seddon presided at the tea urn and Margaret partly assisted 
and partly talked to me and my cousin Sibyl—Gertrude had found a 
disused and faded initial and was partnering him at tennis in a state 
of gentle revival—while their mother exercised a divided chaperonage 
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from a seat near Mrs. Seddon. The little curate, stirring a partially 
empty cup of tea, mingled with our party, and preluded, I remember, 
every observation he made by a vigorous resumption of stirring. 

We talked of Cambridge and Margaret kept us to it. The curate 
was a Selwyn man and had taken a pass degree in theology, but Mar- 
garet had come to Gaylord’s lectures in Trinity for a term before her 
breakdown, and understood these differences. She had the eagerness 
of an exile to hear the old familiar names of places and personalities. 
We capped familiar anecdotes and were enthusiastic about Kings’ 
Chapel and the Backs, and the curate, addressing himself more par- 
ticularly to Sibyl, told a long confused story illustrative of his dispo- 
sition to reckless deviltry (of a pure-minded kindly sort) about up- 
setting two canoes quite needlessly on the way to Grantchester. 

I can still see Margaret as I saw her that afternoon, see her fresh 
fair face, with the little obliquity of the upper lip, and her brow al- 
ways slightly knitted, and her manner as of one breathlessly shy but 
determined. She had rather open blue eyes and she spoke in an even 
musical voice with the gentlest of stresses and the ghost of a lisp. 
And it was true, she gathered, that Cambridge still existed. “ I went 
to Grantchester,” she said, “ last year, and had tea under the apple- 
blossoms. I didn’t think then I should have to come down.” (It was 
that started the curate upon his anecdote. ) 

“T’ve seen a lot of pictures, and learnt a lot about them—the 
Pitti and the Brera,—the Brera is wonderful—wonderful places,— 
but it isn’t like real study,” she was saying presently. . . . “ We 
bought bales of photographs,” she said. 

I thought the bales a little out of keeping. 

But fair-haired, and quite simply and yet graciously and fanci- 
fully dressed, talking of art and beautiful things and a beautiful land 
and with so much manifest regret for learning denied, she seemed a 
different kind of being altogether from my smart, hard, high-colored, 
black-haired and resolutely hatted cousin, she seemed translucent 
beside her. Even the little twist and droop of her slender body was 
a grace to me. 

I liked her from the moment I saw her, and set myself to interest 
and please her as well as I knew how. 

We recalled a case of ragging that had rustled the shrubs of 
Newnham, and then Chris Robinson’s visit—he had given a talk to 
Bennett Hall also—and our impression of him. 

‘“‘ He disappointed me too,” said Margaret. 

I was moved to tell Margaret something of my own views in the 
matter of social progress, and she listened—oh! with a kind of urged 
attention and her brow a little more knitted, very earnestly. The 
little curate desisted from the appendices and refuse heaps and gen- 
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eral débris of his story, and made himself look very alert and intelli- 
nt. 

“We did a lot of that when I was up in the eighties,” he said. 
“’m glad Imperialism hasn’t swamped you fellows altogether.” 

Gertrude, looking bright and confident, came to join our talk from 
the shrubbery ; the initial a little flushed and evidently in a state of 
refreshed relationship, came with her, and a cheerful lady in pink 
and more particularly distinguished by a pink bonnet joined our little 
group. Gertrude had been sipping admiration and was not disposed 
to play a passive part in the talk. 

“ Socialism!” she cried, catching the word. “ It’s well Pa isn’t 
here. He has Fits when people talk of socialism. Fits!” 

The initial laughed in a general kind of way. 

The curate said there was socialism and socialism, and looked at 
Margaret to gauge whether he had been too daring in this utterance. 
But she was all, he perceived, for broad-mindedness, and he stirred 
himself (and incidentally his tea) to still more liberality of expression. 
He said the state of the poor was appalling, simply appalling; that 
there were times when he wanted to shatter the whole system, “ only,” 
he said, turning to me appealingly, “ What have we got to put in its 
place? ” 

“ The thing that exists is always the more evident alternative,” I 
said. 

The little curate looked at it for a moment. “ Precisely,” he 
said explosively, and turned stirring and with a head a little on one 
side, to hear what Margaret was saying. 

Margaret was saying, with a swift blush and an effect of daring, 
that she had no doubt she was a socialist. 

“ And wearing a gold chain!” said Gertrude, “ And drinking 
out of eggshell! I like that!” 

I came to Margaret’s rescue. “It doesn’t follow that because 
one’s a socialist one ought to dress in sackcloth and ashes.” 

The initial colored deeply, and having secured my attention by 
prodding me slightly with the wrist of the hand that held his tea 
cup, cleared his throat and suggested that “one ought to be con- 
sistent.” 

I perceived we were embarked upon a discussion of the elements. 
We began an interesting little wrangle, one of those crude discus- 
sions of general ideas that are dear to the heart of youth. I and 
Margaret supported one another as socialists, Gertrude and Sybil 
and the initial maintained an anti-socialist position, the curate at- 
tempted a cross bench position with an air of intending to come down 
upon us presently with a casting vote. He reminded us of a number 
of useful principles too often overlooked in argument, that in a big 
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question like this there was much to be said on both sides, that if 
everyone did his or her duty to everyone about them there would be 
no difficulty with social problems at all, that over and above all 
enactments we needed moral changes in people themselves. My cousin 
Gertrude was a difficult controversialist to manage, being uncon- 
scious of inconsistency in statement and absolutely impervious to 
reply. Her standpoint was essentially materialistic; she didn’t see 
why she shouldn’t have a good time because other people didn’t, they 
would have a good time, she was sure, if she didn’t. She said that 
if we did give up everything we had to other people, they wouldn’t 
very likely know what to do with it. She asked if we were so fond of 
work-people, why we didn’t go and live among them, and expressed 
the inflexible persuasion that if we had socialism, everything would 
be just the same again in ten years’ time. She also threw upon us 
the imputation of ingratitude for a beautiful world by saying that 
so far as she was concerned she didn’t want to upset everything. She 
was contented with things as they are, thank you. 

The discussion led in some way that I don’t in the least recall 
now and possibly by abrupt transitions, to a croquet foursome in 
which Margaret involved the curate, without involving herself, and 
then stood beside me on the edge of the lawn as the others played. 
We watched silently for a moment. 

“I hate that sort of view,” she said suddenly in a confidential 
undertone, with her delicate pink flush returning. 

“ It’s want of imagination,” I said. 

“To think we are just to enjoy ourselves,” she went on; “ just 
to go on dressing and playing and having meals and spending 
money!” she seemed to be referring not simply to my cousins but 
to the whole world of industry and property about us. “ But what 
is one to do?” she asked. “I do wish I had not had to come down. 
It’s all so pointless here. There seems to be nothing going forward, 
no ideas, no dreams. No one here seems to feel quite what I feel, 
the sort of need there is for meaning in things. I hate things with- 
out meaning.” 

** Don’t you do—local work? ” 

“TI suppose I shall. I suppose I must find something. Do you 
think—if one were to attempt some sort of propaganda? ” 

* Could you—? ” I began a little doubtfully. 

“I suppose I couldn’t,” she answered after a thoughtful moment. 
“I suppose it would come to nothing. And yet I feel there is so 
much to be done for the world, so much one ought to be doing. . . . 
I want to do something for the world.” 

I can see her now as she stood there with her brows nearly frown- 
ing, her blue eyes looking before her, her mouth almost petulant. 
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“One feels that there are so many things going on—out of one’s 
reach,” she said. .. . 

I went back in the motor-car with my mind full of her, the quality 
of delicate discontent, the suggestion of exile. Even a kind of weak- 
ness in her was sympathetic. She told tremendously against her back- 
ground. She was, I say, like a protesting blue flower upon a cinder 
heap. It is curious too how she connects and mingles with the furious 
quarrel I had with my uncle that very evening. That came absurdly. 
Indirectly Margaret was responsible. My mind was running on ideas 
she had revived and questions she had set clamoring, and quite inad- 
vertently in my attempt to find solutions I talked so as to outrage his 
profoundest feelings. . . . 


vil 


What a preposterous shindy that was! 

I sat with him in the smoking room, propounding what I con- 
sidered to be the most indisputable and non-contentious propositions 
conceivable—until to my infinite amazement he exploded and called 
me a “ damned young puppy.” It was seismic. 

“ Tremendously interesting time,” I said, “ just in the beginning 
of making a civilization.” 

“ Ah!” he said with averted face, and nodded, leaning forward 
over his cigar. 

I had not the remotest thought of annoying him. 

“Monstrous muddle of things we have got,” I said, “ jumbled 
streets, ugly population, ugly factories—” 

“You'd do a sight better if you had to do with it,” said my uncle 
regarding me askance. 

“ Not me. But a world that had a collective plan and knew where 
it meant to be going would do a sight better anyhow. We’re all 
swimming in a flood of ill-calculated chances—” 

“ You'll be making out I organized that business down there—by 
chance—next,” said my uncle, his voice thick with challenge. 

I went on as though I was back in Trinity. 

“ There’s a lot of chance in the making of all great businesses,” 
I said. 

My uncle remarked that that showed how much I knew about busi- 
nesses. If chance made businesses, why was it that he always suc- 
ceeded and grew while those fools Ackroyd and Sons always took 
second place. He showed a disposition to tell the glorious history 
of how once Ackroyd’s overshadowed him, and how now he could buy 
up Ackroyd’s three times over. But I wanted to get out what was 
in my mind. 

“ Oh!” I said, “ as between man and man and business and busi- 
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ness, some of course get the pull by this quality or that—but it’s 
forces quite outside the individual case that make the big part of any 
success under modern conditions. Yow never invented pottery, nor 
any process in pottery that matters a rap in your Works; it wasn’t 
your foresight that joined all England up with railways and made 
it possible to organize production on an altogether different scale. 
You really at the utmost can’t take credit for much more than being 
the sort of man who happened to fit what happened to be the require- 
ments of the time, and who happened to be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of them—” 

It was then my uncle cried out and called me a damned young 
puppy and became involved in some unexpected trouble of his own. 

I woke up as it were from my analysis of the situation to dis- 
cover him bent over a splendid spittoon, cursing incoherently, retch- 
ing a little and spitting out the end of his cigar which he had bitten 
off in his last attempt at self-control, and withal fully prepared so 
soon as he had cleared for action to give me just all that he con- 
sidered to be the contents of his mind upon the condition of mine. 

The particular things we said and did in that bawling encounter 
matter nothing at all in this story. I can’t now estimate how near 
we came to fisticuffs. It ended with my saying after a pungent re- 
minder of benefits conferred and remembered, that I didn’t want to 
stay another hour in his house. I went upstairs, in a state of puerile 
fury, to pack and go off to the Railway Hotel, while he with ironical 
civility telephoned for a cab. 

** Good Riddance!” shouted my uncle seeing me off into the night. 

On the face of it our row was preposterous, but the underlying 
reality of our quarrel was the essential antagonism, it seemed to me, 
in all human affairs, the antagonism of ideas and the rule of thumb. 
The world I hate is the rule of thumb world, the thing I and my kind 
of people exist for primarily is battle with that. We question every- 
thing, disturb anything that cannot give a clear justification to our 
questioning, because we believe inherently that our sense of disorder 
implies a possibility of order. My uncle was of that other vaster 
mass who accept everything for the thing it seems to be, hate enquiry 
and analysis as a tramp hates washing, dread and resist change, 
oppose experiment, despise science. The world is our battleground, 
and all history, all literature that matters, all science, deals with our 
conflict. . . . 

But that is why I did not see Margaret Seddon again for five 
years. 

(To be continued.) 





